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HE indoor session being over, the 
London Archaeological Societies 
haye got out into the air, and 
are making those visits and 

fees) «= examinations one main object of 
which is to render the architectural antiquities 
of the country more known and prized, and so 
to conduce to their preservation. Last week 
the British Archeological Association continued 
their examination of the antiquities of London ; 
this week the Archeological Institute of Great 

Britain and Ireland are holding their annual 

meeting at Chichester; and onthe 25th of the 

present month, the first-named body will assemble 
in Rochester, where papers will be read on the 

Castle, the Cathedral, the old Houses, the 

Rochester Record, &c. and excursions made to 

Cobham Hall and Church, Kit’s City House, 

Boxley Abbey, and other interesting places. 

The London visit comprised Crosby Hall, 
Bishopsgate-street, where a numerous audience, 
including Mr. Ralph Bernal, the president ; 
Alderman Salomans, Mr. Heywood, M.P. Mr. 
Pettigrew, Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, Mr. N.Gould, 
Mr. Lott, Mr. Marshall, R.A. Mr. G.. Cruik- 
shank, and others, assembled to hear the Rev. 
Thomas Hugo read a succinct and pleasant 
account of the building; the crypt adjoining ; 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate; St. Andrew’s Under- 
shaft; St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate; and the 
crypt under the upholsterer’s shop, at the 
easternmost corner of Leadenhall-street, which 
we have before now described. St. Helen’s is 
full of interest, and contains a large number of 
sepulchral memorials,—a good perpendicular 
altar-tomb, with effigies, in memory of the 
builder of the Hall, Sir John Crosby, and his 
wife, 1475; a large 16th century canopied 
monument to Sir William Pickering, said to 
have been the finest gentleman of the age in 
which he lived; an altar-tomb over the remains 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the first 
*Change; and the curious memorial to Sir 
Julius Cesar, a privy counsellor in the reign of 
King James I. with an inscription cut as if on 
a deed, engaging on the part of the deceased to 
pay the debt of nature willingly whenever it 
shall please God to call for it. This tomb was 
the work of Nicholas Stone, and cost 110/. 

The distinguishing title of St. Andrew’s— 
“Undershaft ”— suggests a connection with 
May-day, and does not deceive. Before the 
‘south door of this church, on May morning in 
those times, 


“When every village did a May-pole raise,” 


‘@ shaft higher than the church steeple was 
regularly erected, until 1517, when a violent 
‘onslaught was made by thé London ’prentices 
on foreigners who resided in the city, and prac- 
tised trades to the injury, as it was thought, of 
the citizens, Their gathering cry, “ ’Prentices, 
—bats and clubs,” brought hundreds of persons 
into the street ; prisons were broken open, 
houses destroyed ; nor was the insurrection 
‘quelled without the aid of the Tower guns. 
+ persons were taken prisoners, one was 
- Rung, and “Evil May-day,’% as it was called, 
was long thought of with sorrow. This led to 
abandonment of sports which caused large 
numbers of persons to congregate, and the shaft 
pes hung on a range of hooks under the “ pent- 
ousea ” of a neighbouring row of shops. 
church is of the Perpendicular period, 






One of the few which 
. escaped the Great Fire, and 


of John 
terra-cotta, 


an interesting monument to the memory 
» the chronicler. The figure is of 


Sir Hugh Hammersley, wherein, notwithstand- 
ing its date—1637—some of the figures display 
much grace, 

The Arehzological Institute are able to join 
to their own proceedings at Chichester the 
annual meeting of the Sussex Archeological 
Society, which will doubtless increase the plea- 
sures of the week, as it has already increased 
the. numbers present. The cathedral is’ the 
chief feature of the town. The see was re- 
moved from Selsea to Chichester, by Stigand, 
first Norman bishop, a.p. 1075. The cathedral 
was still in progress under Ralph, Bishop of 
Chichester, 1091-1099. In 1114, it was con- 
sumed by fire; restored and completed under 
Seffrid I. in 1145; again injured by fire, to a 
considerable extent, in 1186; restored and re- 
dedicated by Seffrid II. in 1199. The spire has 
been attributed to the time of Bishop Ralph 
Neville (1222-24), but is probably of the latter 
part of that century. The Lady Chapel is sup- 
posed to have been built by Bishop Gilbert (12892- 
1304), the south transept, by Bishop Langton 
(1304-1339). The Bell-tower (fifteenth century) 
on the north side, deserves notice as the only 
example now existing in England of a detached 
campanile adjoining to a cathedral. It is built 
of stone apparently from the Isle of Wight, from 
the quarries near Ventnor. 

We gave some notes of a visit there in our 
volume for 1851,* and afterwards an engraving 
of the Iron Gates to the choir. 

‘That portion of the cathedral of which we 
now give an illustration} is perhaps the most 
picturesque ; the prominent feature is the tower, 
known as the “Old Belfry,” to distinguish it 
from the comparatively modern erection to the 
north of the main building, called the Bell- 
tower. The tower shown in our engraving is 
the work of the thirteenth century, of which 
period it is a very beautiful specimen. The 
upper arches are closed up with modern 
masonry, but this our artist has taken leave to 
dispense with in his drawing. 

Great efforts have been made by the cathe- 
dral authorities to put the building in a fit state 
for the reception of the Archeologieal Insti- 
tute. With the exception of one house (the 
owner of which continues obstinate as to 
price), the north side of the cathedral has 
been cleared of the old buildings that until 
very lately eclipsed it; some restorations 
are going on in the interior, and others are in 
contemplation, among which we hope to number 
the Lady Chapel. It is now used as a library, 
the floor-is raised several feet, the fine east win- 
dow entirely closed, and those on either side 
are partially so: now that glass is cheaper than 
stone it may be possible to restore the whole of 
these windows to their original use,—the admis- 
sion of light. While speaking of windows, we 
may perhaps be allowed to take exception to the 
painted glass recently placed in the nave; each 
window is the work of a different artist, and 
though some are individually good, the want of 
unity is but too apparent. 

Of the curious paintings in the cathedral, its 
stained-glass, restored monuments, and modern 
tombs by Flaxman, we spoke on the previous 
occasion. 

The programme which has been issued gives 
assurance of much entertainment. Not only 
the cathedral, with its insulated campanile, the 
unique market-cross, old churches and houses, 
and various objects of antiquity in the museum, 
but burrows and entrefichments on the South 
Downs, and various Norman and other churches 
in the neighbourhood, are promised as ob- 
jects of attractive curiosity and interést to 
the archeologists. 

Amongst the company assembled, our corre- 
spondent tells of Lord Talbot de Malahide, the 
President of the Institute, the Earl of Chichester, 








There is also a large monument to 


* Page 587, Vol. IX. t See page 457. 


the Hon. Robt. Curzon, jun. the Hon. R. 
Neville, the Bishops of Chichester and Oxford, 
Mr. Britton, and Mr. Henry Hallam. 

Mr. Sharpe has given an interesting lecture 
on ancient Christian architecture, illustrated by. 
the series of drawings which display his seven’ 
stages ; and Professor Willis has discoursed on 
the architectural features and history of the 
cathedral, and afterwards traversed the edifice, 
pointing out and commenting on many of the 
peculiarities of this specimen of ancient skill to 
a large concourse of listeners: of this, however, 
we will speak hereafter. 








THE ANCIENT BASILICA. AND THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN TEMPLE.* 

In the course of the many papers I have had 
the honour to read at the o meetings of 
the Institute, I remember to have furnished one 
upon the forms and uses of ancient basilicas ; 
and I recollect reading a second upon the parts 
and uses of early Christian churches; but not 
being in possession of either of the MSS. I do 
not remember in what manner the subjects were 
treated, and it is very possible I may now go 
over again some of the same ground. But I 
purpose, in this supplemental conversazione, to 
connect the basilica and the Christian temple, 
taking one specimen of each as they are still 
presented to us at Rome. All of you who have 
visited that celebrated city will recollect the 
imposing ruins which stand upon the Via Sacra, 
between the Flavian Amphitheatre andthe Forum, 
and which, for a long time among antiquaries, 
bore the name of Temple of Peace. They were, 
indeed, supposed. to be the remains of that 
famous edifice built by Vespasian after the final 
conquest and pacification of Judea. We know, 
from Josephus, that such a temple was erected 
on that occasion, and Suetonius defines the site ; 
“Fecit et nova opera Templum Pacis Foro 
proximum.” It was enriched with paintings 
and statues, enumerated by Pliny, Pausanias, 
and other authors. A great fire in the reign of 
Commodus brought the magnificent temple down 
to the ground; and, if it was built up again, it 
must haye been a second time destroyed, for 
Procopius saw it lying in ruins when he visited 
Rome with Belisarius, in the sixth century. We 
may, therefore, consider ourselves as fairly rid 
of the Temple of Peace, and the name of 
“Basilica of Constantine” has now taken pos- 
session of these ruins. They give us the form 
and character of an ancient basilica; but in 
order to be more sure of the plan and uses of a 
basilica of ancient time, let us go a little further 
back into their history. No edifice of this sort 
existed at Rome until the year of the city 570, 
that is, 183 years before the Christian era; then 
it was that Marcus Porcius Cato built, in the 
Roman Forum near the Curia Hostilia, the 
basilica which was named after him “ Porcia.” 
It had the misfortune to be burnt down to the 
ground 130 years after its erection, in the riots 
which took place at the funeral of Publius 
Clodius. Livy, alluding to a period which pre- 
ceded by a few years the erection of the Basili 
Porcia, says there were no basilicas then at 
Rome: “ Neque enim tum basilice erant ;” 
but, if the first basilica was erected 183 years 
before the Christian era, we may safely affirm 
that the one now under our consideration was 
the last ; and it was constructed by Maxentius 
(according to Aurelius Victor), and dedicated to 
the “merits of Constantine.” * If we take this 
date to be the year of 320, then we have 
the period of ancient Roman basilicas 
between 183 defore and 320 after the Christian 
era,—a space of 500 years: I mean that all the 
ancient basilicas erected at Rome and in Italy 
had their existence within this space of time. 
The number of these edifices, from first to last, 
in Rome, was twenty-one. I will only mention 
the most celebrated, as they were probably also 
the most ificent. There were tw~ basilicas 
erected by Lucius Emilius Paulus, the one in 


1 the centre of the forum, the other on the east 


side, on the site now occupied by the church of 
8. Adriano. Cicero wim of this basilica i 
© Read by the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D. hon. member, at the 


Royal Institute of British Architects, June 27th, the closing meet- 
ing of the session, 
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— zhe says, “ Nihil gratius illo monumento 
il gloriosius!” It extended as far as the 
Hall of Libert “porters va Reha orig 
nillio ou public treasury, 

hi sent from Gaul 


in a frag- 

of Rome, called the 

lina; and there is also the Atrium 
Libertatis, mentioned by Cicero. It appears to 
have had five naves. The columns were eighteen 
on the flanks, and were all of Phrygian marble, 
Plinydescribesthem. It was still celebrated for 
its columns in the time of Domitian, and they were 
preserved until towards the close of the fourth 
century. The basilica of St. Paul, on the Via 
Ostiensis, began to be built about that time, under 
Valentian Ti and Theodosius ; coma oe 
riseto theopinion, most probable, columns 
of Phrygian marble which adorned that Christian 


were actually those onee belonging to 
the Bealicn Pauli. "They were all lost in the 


celebrated edifice of this kind—the 
basilica Julia. This has been ht into 
notice of late years on account of the di 
made of its real site, and the it has borne 
in defining the limits of the Forum. You will 
remember, just a year ago, how we pressed that 
ilica into our service for ing an end to 
all controversy about the Forum; and it will be 
more consonant with our pacifie intentions of 
this ing if we say no more that sub- 
ject. Another famous edifice of this description 
was the Basilica Ulpia, in the Forum of Trajan, 
so called from one of the names of that 
emperor. No one who has been to. Rome, or 
who has seen a plan of ancient Rome, need be 
told of ed ome and i — 
distinguishe imperial work: many of t: 
broken shafts of the columns of tian 
granite have been disinterred, and are now re- 
adjusted em their ancient basements. It is 
ascertained from actual measurement, and de- 
duced from peat that the number of 
columns in this basilica amounted to ninety- 
six, that the building was divided into five 
naves, and the pavement was of the finest 
marble; but now; without going to Pompeii, 
where we have the most t exemplification 
of an ancient basilica, I recur to the only ruins 
which exist at Rome to enable us to com 
the ancient Pagan hall with the early Christian 
. Our specimen of each will be the so- 
called Basilica of Constantine, and the Church 
of §. Clemente, which stands in its pristine 
form at no great distance from the Amphi- 


_ The basilica is a quadri edifice, stand- 
aor east to west. It is 296 French feet 
in length, and 220 in width, and divided into 
three naves. At the extremity of the middle 
mave was a tribune, or apsis, of, which one sees 
the remairs in a built upon its ruins. 
The fagade of the edifice was turned towards 
the Amphitheatre; the apsis, or lower end, 
towards the Roman Forum. The three bi 
arches now existing are remains of the nort 
nave. The vaults of the two lateral naves were 
meen masses of wall and pilasters: the 
sai hen about one-third higher than 
the other, was sustained by eight columns of 
white marble, fluted. One of these columns 
existed in the time of Poggio Fi : 
remained in its place until 1619, when Pope 
Paul V. caused it to be removed. It was 
under the direction of Carlo Maderno, 
am front of the Santa Maria Maggiore, where it 
now stands, towering on an elevated basement, 
a capital of great dimensions. The 
ed towards the Colosseum presented 
le story externally, like most of -the 
hes ; but internally it showed but 
Y portico, or corridor, about one- 
height of the edifice, served for an 
rance. awe ae but one door, 
y six windows, correspond- 
and two, to the naves. Of these 
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turned into en : was 
given into the hall from the portico by five 


There is often a niggardliness about th 
porticoes of our basilicas which I am far from 
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two which originally flanked the door’ 
‘ ee: 


ewe to the architect; for it would pro- 
bably be found that 4e was obliged to cut his 
original plan into a shred, to save a few feet of 

und, or A to save a few materials to 
the value of a few pounds —s. 

I need not urther with this description 
to show you tat we have before us the plan of 
an ancient Christian church; that is to say, of a 
secular basilica, with little alteration, except 
that instead of having three naves divided by 
columns, it had three naves divided by pilasters, 
ee rg — a Hp however, _ 

jari t to noticed respecting thi 
Foaitien. pc would appear that agp Uh 
had altered his plan before he finished his work : 
this, both in srchitects and painters, is called b 
the Italians wn pentimento; and those penti- 


mentos, although sometimes admired by men of 
taste, 'y cause much uneasiness to the 
men who pay. The middle arch of the northern 
nave, or » Was extended, and a large 


niche, or apsis, similar to the one of the principal 
nave, was added. Traces of this are still to be 
seen. This necessitated another entrance, for 
the sake of uniformity, and at the other (that is, 


entrance was made, and it evidently became 
— noble ee oo other: it -ege rest 

eading to the Via Sacra, which passe it. 
It was ascended by a flight of eleven ere 
was adorned with four columns of red 
of which fragments have been found. 
far as I need go im any description, for I cannot 
hope to entertain this Institute with bricks and 
cement, and keep it awake with doors and 
windows. 

In the year 1828 a valuable medal of Maxen- 
tius was in a piece of the vault, which 
contributed not a slight proof that the basilica 
is correctly dated of the age of Constantine. 
The fragments of the entablature which are now 
a the spot exhibit a decline of sculpture, 
which marks the low age; and the brick-work, 
compared with other edifices of an earlier date, 
will confirm the hypothesis. Upon a mere 
inspection of the plan of this edifice I have im- 
perfectly described, you will see that it wants 
altogether the character of a temple of the gods : 
we have a narrow corridor, or vestibulum, but 
no splendid pote or pronaos: we have no 
cella; in which the divinity was enshrined amidst 
his subordinates: we have no altars for sacrifices, 
but simply a vast hall, and tribunes at the end 
and side. In the basilica we speak of the vesti- 
bulum, or atrium; the navis, or body of the 
interior; the tribune, or icycham, or chalci- 
dica ; and the s seat, where the priest 
should have been if itt were a temple. tt will 
easily be seen that such a building was in all 
respects more convenient for early Christian 
worship than a temple, and hence the form was 
at once adopted as well as the name; and the 
basilica of Peter and Paul, and Mary and John 
were spoken of, just as the basilica Pauli and 
Julia, and Emilia and Ulpia had been spoken of 
before. The ancient basilica appears to have 
combined two uses: it was a court of justice, 





and it was a sort of exchange where merchants 


mas |2 


most did congregate. While the judges were 
sitting im their vast circular recesses, capable of 
receiving as large-a crowd as ever cared to hear 
lernenc teen, the men of business were walk- 
ing up and down the spacious nave, or leani 


inst a pilaster, i ing the price of stocks : 
the pest on his tribunal heeded not the buzz 
of r merchants for Tyrian wares, or con- 
traeting for Sicilian corn, and the money- 
ch heeded not the vehemence of a special 


. Vitruvius cites, as a good ee 
the hemicyclium of a basilica in the forum, whi 
was 46 feet in width by 15 in breadth; so that,. 
he observes, the merchants in the basilica might 
not interfere with those who had business with 
the magistrates. On each side of the tribune 
were cornua, or wings, where persons of distine- 
tion sat; and perhaps these might give the idea 
of sedilia in a chancel, on each side of the altar, 
for dignified ecclesiastics, who sat on stone or 
marbie for a cool foundation. This shall suffice: 
for the ancient basilica: we have now to turn to 
the early Christian temple. 

Before the conversion of Constantine, the fol- 
lowers of Jesus were not permitted to erect 


pare; at the south) end of the transept, a second | buildings for the celebration of their worship: 


they performed their rites in the dark recesses 
of the catacombs, or in private houses. The 
Christians did sometimes obtain, by special 
favour, the use of some building of no external 
pearance; but they were not permitted to 
extend the dimensions, nor affect ay imitation 
of the temples of the gods. Alexander Severus 
granted a sort of tavern for the Christian super- 
stition, the “‘Taberna Meritoria,” in the Trans- 
tiberine district: the basilica of St. Maria, m 
Trastevere, one of the seven of Rome, was 
erected upon the site, and is said to have been 
the first public edifice built for Christian worship 
at Rome. It was, no doubt, under Constantine 
that this was effected, when the protection of 
the law was extended to Christianity. Rome, 
then, was ry cradle A Sponge archi- 
tecture, and [ rds a succession 
churches from tae lashes eee Jo the present 
time. I need not tell you that, in the splendid 
work of the late Mr. Gally Knight, we have an 
unbroken chain, arranged in chronological order. 
It begins with the basilica of S. Clemente, at 
Rome; and the plan of that edifice, which 
ees with that as measured and drawn by 
Knapp, is now before you It is easy to see, at 
the first glance, that we have here the ancient 


The circular temples of ancient Rome were 
adopted as places for Christian worship: 
Pantheon aa the Minerva Medica were: 

as models. So convenient (cays Forsyth) were 
the niches of the Pantheon for the Christian 
altar, — Mic 
ancient a 
model in the “Catholic church. In short (says 
Mr. Knight), the basilica was at once adopted 9s 
the model for a church, and the bishop and 

presbyters sueceeded to the pretor 
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in occupation of semicircular 
Te scwociatany of the church ‘with 
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the custom which originated in the cata- 
from, gave rise to the cr Some of the 
earliest churches were over the cata- 
combs, and stairs were constructed by which to 
ae onthe ge ee gan 
a subterraneous Pp was 

ee niiniens watih at length, tho bone of 
martyrs were brought up place r 
page But we are te confine ourselves in 
this to the general plan. The church of 
8. is said to have been originally built 
on the site of the house of the fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul, and was erected in the 
fourth, or, at the latest, in the fifth century. It 
was rebuilt by Adrian I. in 790. It retains its 
original form, and is the only Christian church 
in existence which, without any material altera- 


tion, us with a faithful model of an 
early Christian basilica. As the rigour of eccle- 
jastical discipline increased, and men were found 


to submit to it, the interior arrangement of a 
ehurch became: more-complicated ; more divisions 
and separations were wanted. To these I shall 
soon refer. It will be observed that the church 
of 8. Clemente is complete, having the atrium 
without as well as the parts. within. The 
gral quadrtnga ‘The breaches orm 
nerall: e es formi 

€ pos san introduced at a later period. 
was a general rule to place them east and west, 
and this is the case with S. Clemente; but there 
were many exceptions when the nature of the 
locality required: the basilicas Sessoriana (at 
the Santa Croce inGerusalemme) and Eudoxiana 
were varied as to their cardinal points. Many 
of the churches in Rome at this day are out of 
this magnetic oriental line; and, as to Ireland, 
St. Patrick seems to have given them all a twist 
towards the west, prophetically pointing the way 
across the Atlantic in the great exodus of the 

nineteenth were 7 
But looking at an gp 9 legitimate Christian 
basilica, we may divide its parts into outward 
and inward: to the former belong the vestibulum 
and the atrium; to the latter the naves, the 
choir, and the sanctuary or bema. Beginning 
with the exterior parts, we may observe that the 
vestibulum of a private house was an interme- 
diate space or area between the house and the 
ublic street: it was fenced by a wall, and often 
ished with exedre and recesses for the 
accommodation of persons who came to thelevy of 
the patron at a somewhat earlier hour than the 
levies of modern times. That which the Latins 
called vestibulum, the Greeks called zpo@vpoy, 
or Po ac ga We find an example of this 
vestibulum in the area which stands before the 
church of 8. Clemente. The small portico of 
four columns, however, now standing, must not 


-be confounded with the ancient vestibulum: it 


is a work of the ninth century, and covers the 
original vestibulum. Similar specimens of this 
kind of access are still existing in the churches 
of 8. Prassede, S. Maria in Cosmedin, 
Cosimato, and others- these may all be con- 
sidered as works of the ninth century, when the 
forms of churches began to vary from the primi- 
tive style: they were, in fact, substituted for the 
ancient vestibule, to meet the changes in ecele- 
siastical discipline-to which I have already 
alluded, and to which I shall again refer. From 
the . ¢, people entered by a door into the 
atrium. This consisted of a square ‘court, 
nn by columns, and formed into a 
oister. In 8. Clemente, the atrium is admi- 
rably preserved: three sides are supported 
columns: the fourth, which gives entrance, is 
topo by three brick arches. It is important 
bb between the vestibulum and the 
be um, Decause they are sometimes confounded 
th in word and in matter, The Greek word 
nee to atrium is a:@piog, sometimes 
The” words expressive of an uncovered court. 
Q = Fryandog jbew . as sometimes 
: the mystic ts 
Were preferred, as the cedar, the pal age 
— rose, and such like ; and henee een 
on] was sometimes y a 
Tatinined Greek word isus-—a, name which 
on = os eae bmg retained lo 
mystic ts were replace 
‘ a pavement. hd ——. af the 
n one or more ins, and if not 
fountains, a well or a cistern; in this it was the 
custom of the faithful to wash their hands before 


t | for these different orders of penitents. 


8. | a howli 


by | metaphorical description of the church, which is 


entering the church, a us 
far back as the time of 
the shade of the surroundi 
were sometimes lodged: they served also 
for the habitations of the inferior ministers 
employed about the service. But we can| 
eos no further with our’ description of 
. Clemente until we have made up the different | 
classes of our congregation, for in this, as well | 
as in profane matters, there are antiquarian | 
controversies: it is not necessarily peace, 
because the subject is sacred. Chureh anti- 


the canons of councils and in the fathers: the | 


ones ; the second, the axpowpevor, or the hear- 
ing ones; the third class was the vromirrovreg, 
or the prostrate ; and the fourth, the cvvecrovreg, 
or the standing ones—that is, standing without 
communion. 8. Basil, in one of his epistles, 
tells us how fifteen years were spent by a peni- 
tent sinner of a certain description among these 
four unenviable positions. The first four years 
he wept, for five more he listened, for other 
four he lay down, and for the remaining two he 
stood up. We have to find four suitable — 
efore 
the door which. led from the vestibulum into the 
atrium stood the first order, he wailers, outside 
the church imploring of the faithful, as they 
passed within, to pray for them. On the cor- 
responding or opposite side of the atrium, 
adjacent to the front of the body of the church, 
was the place for pagans, heretics, catechumens, 
and the second class of penitents called the 
hearing or listening ones, a motley throng, and 
all supposed to be under corporal as. well as 
woeistal dleeiiine. These two places, assigned 
for the weepers and the listeners, were called 
narthex ; according to some the first and seeond 
narthex; but others say that.only the space 
adjacent to the nave or body of the church was 
called narthex, par excellence ; and here Leone 
Allacci raises a knotty point, as to whether 
these catechumens and energumens and acroo- 
meni, or hearers, were admitted within the body 
of the church during service or not. Gre 
Thaumaturgus is eited to prove that the place 
ys we wer o least howe Aw the 
oor during the instruction, though not during 
the scabaat Tt would certainly seem a refine- 
ment of discipline to put the hearers out of the 
church in a place where they could hear 
nothing ; and, therefore, we are rather inclined 
to let the narthex extend a little within the 
church door. It was called narthex on account 
of the ferula or rod that the penitents used for 
inflicting chastisement upon themselves ; and if 
this were really done, con amore, so that the 
wailers on one side, and the hearers on the 
other side of the atrium, should have joined in 
chorus, one cannot wonder that the 
name of Paradise, once given to the area, went 
out at a very early stage of penitential disci- 
pline, for any thing more unlike a Paradise one 
cannot well imagine. We dispose, then, of the 
exterior parts of the basiliea, and from the 
atrium, by three or five doors, according to the 
number of the aisles into which the whole 
interior was divided, we enter into the body of 
the church: this. was called by the general name 
of navis, from its supposed resemblance to the 
keel of a ship, or, more probably, from that 


likened to the ark sailing over the waters, and 
bearing along the souls that were saved.. Into the 
nave or naves—for the word was applied to 
each division—the common herd of worshippers 


that is traced as! 
ertullian. Under | have c ed the chorus: it consisted in an in- 
ding portico, pilgrims | closure, either of a rectilinear or a curvilinear 


first was called zpoxXaoyrec, or the wailing | 





crowded ; the women, however, occupying one 
side nave or aisle to the left of the pac. ins Hoary 
the men on the right, or, as we shall better 
understand these positions with our churches 
turned to the east: the men occupied the south 
aisle, and the women the north. They took 
the precaution to draw curtains between the 
columns, that the two sexes might not see one 
another. The men were supermtended by the 
deacons, —-~ the rae by 4 sub-deacons, 
and thus eyes were rom — 
during the siden Stain! This custom 

separating the men and women in churches still 
prevails on the Continent in the Protestant as 
well as in the Roman Catholic churches. The 








second part of the interior of the church we 


form, and rose in the very centre of the mai 
nave, but not so high as the sanctuary, which we 
have yet to point out. There was a space on 
either side of the chorus, which admitted the 
two sexes into mutual concealment behind the 
ambo, or pulpit ; and here were the mae of 
the third class called the prostrati; these left the 
church at the same time with the catechumens ; 
and the hearers, when a deacon pronounced the 


uities have been as fruitful in disputation as; words “Ite missa est,” which meant, that all 
the three gates of Romulus or Ariosto’s ink-| who were not fit to remain for the service 
stand. Four classes of penitents are found in! of the sanctuary which was about to commence 


were to depart, and hence that portion of the 
service came to be called Missa; and now there 
is but that service Missa, or the Mass, for all. 
This part of the ancient Christian Basilica is 
preserved intact in the Church of S. Clemente, 
where it is rectilinear, and just as Pope John 
VIII. im the ninth century, restored it. The 
name chorus sufficiently indicates. the purpose 
for which it was used. Here they sang hymns 
and psalms and spiritual songs during the ser- 
vice, and there are the seats of the singers still 
existing beneath the ambo, on the right: from 
here also the Gospels and Epistles were read; 
and there stand the two ambones, or pulpits, all 
of marble, elevated above the rest of the chorus. 
Du Cange has produced several examples te 
ere that the bishops delivered their homilies 

m the ambo. One of these ambones from 
which the Scriptures were read came to be called 
a lectorimm, and hence the lectern, which has 
been of late years more used and talked of. We 
now come to the last and most holy part of the 
church, where the sacred mysteries were cele- 
brated: it is called by the Greeks yeparetov, by 
the Latins Sanctuarium and Sacrarium: this 
was separated from the rest of the church by 
curtains. Some marks of the fastenings are 
still traceable in the parapet which, im 8. 
Clemente, separates the sanctuary from the 
chorus. . This part of the church was elevated 
above the chorus, and was, therefore, ascended 
to by steps: it was called the bema, from the 
Greek word Baw, to’ go up; and it corre- 
sponded to the Latin word tribunal, and to the 
modern tribune, which now designates the whole 
of the hemicyclium. In the midst of this ele- 
vated platform stood the altar, dise d from 
every thing else : it was called by various names 
among the Greeks—a @voraernptor, or sacrificing 
altar; ayia rpareZa, or holy table, and others. 
The altar was generally overshadowed by a 
baldachin, supported four columns, as we 
seein §. Clemente: the number of columns 
probably alludes to the four Evangelists. The 
custom of celebrating the rites near the tombs 
of the martyrs brought their relics under 
the altars of churches. The Greeks call the 
place where they were deposited Mapruptoy, 
and the Latins Confessional; hence the name 


‘now given to these small vaults under the 


altar, where the relics are su to be 
reserved. On the right and left of this Con- 
essional, in the space corresponding to the — 
middle nave, the déacons assisted standing, and 
this part was, therefore, called Diaconiewm. 
et, wal too, we may pene the standing peni- 
tents, who were at length candidates for partici- 
pating in the sacred mysteries. In the middle 
of the hemicyclium was an exhedra or throne, in 
which the emperor, and afterwards the bishops 
sat, having on the right and left seats (sedilia) 
for the presb ; these seats remain im S. 
Clemente. A little stand called the prothesis, 
on which some part of the service was performed, 
is also preserved. The two apses projecting 
from the extremities of the two side naves are 
altogether of modern date, and I think this will 
be enough to show how the early Christian 
temple grew out of the ancient basilica. 
Reluctant as I am to turn this paradisus of 
ours into a narthex, I must beg for a few 
minutes’ indulgence while I endeavour to turn 
this subject to some practical use for you gentle- 


men who have to shape your , and 
especially your saered edifices, to the exigencies 
of the times, and to an age impatient of penance. 


I have taken you through all the parts and 


gradations of an early Christian temple, showing, 
as brie tT how it out of the 





ancient Basilica ; but it is, 


aps, still more 
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interesting to see how it grew down again ; for | larges' 


mean, of course, in Roman Catholic 
countries), we find neither narthex nor atrium, 
and not even a vestibulum : the cistern 1s gone, 
the cloisters for lodging p s have p- 
peared ; the chorus and the ambones have moved 
off in different directions ; and, in many instances, 
‘ou just have a bema to swear by. ese t 
soak either all disappeared or are changed, for 
the simple reason that they are no longer 
wanted; and if retained by any sturdy ecclesi- 
astics, expecting the ancient discipline to come 
back, they stood useless to point a moral or 
adorn a legend. Architects, like statesmen, 
must make their plans to suit the altered state 
of things; and it would now be as unwise 
in an architect to fit up a church with a nar- 
thex and a chorus as it would be for a first 
lord of her Majesty’s Treasury to fit up the 
New Houses of Parliament with iron cages 
for refractory Irish members. I i e that 
the ancient discipline of the church, which 
required of a notorious sinner fifteen years_of 
ce, was at its height when the great 
Theodosius submitted to the penance imposed 
upon him by 8. Ambrose for his eruel massacre 
of the Thessalonians: this was in the vear 390. 
Tt might not be long after this date that our 
Basilica of S. Clemente was erected. Stripped 
of the ensigns of royalty, the emperor of the 
Romans appeared in the church of Milan in a 
mournful and suppliant posture, and humbly 
solicited, with i and tears, the pardon of 
is sins, Never was the narthex more tri- 
umphant; and if men in those days were influ- 
enced as they are now by the example of exalted 
station, we may imagine that doing eager 
became the fashion, and churches must be built 
to suit the exigencies of the day; but this was 
ining frail human nature too far to last, and 
we shall seek in vain for the atrium and the 
outer vestibulum after two or three centuries 
had elapsed. Fa. et porches, observes Mr. 
Gally Knight, had been very generally discon- 
tinued during the seventh ak eighth centuries, 
haps from a relaxation of the discipline which 
fad caused the lowest class of penitents to wait 
outside; so that if we would see what the 
basilica had beconie in the ninth century, we 
must look at such a church as S. Maria in 
Cosmedin, 8. Prassede, and some others at 
Rome. It is not unlikely, when the atrium 
and outer vestibulum were done away, that the 
ham might all be admitted within the 
ilica, but still in separate places, folded in 
according to their status. But still I imagine 
that where there was a porch or vestibulum, as 
in the 8. Maria, in Cosmedin, the lowest class 
of penitents was kept outside. I am not 
attempting to follow the history of ecclesiastical 
architecture in Italy, but simply to point out 
how the early church, which required so much 
accommodation for classifying the worshippers, 
was altered with men’s notions of Fr 
None of the churches of the eleventh century, 
or during the ages of the Crusades, were built 
with an atrium or a narthgx. Another mode of 
doing penance had been opened out by the 
romantic piety of the Middle Ages. “A new 


axing, Christian churches of more modern 
date ( 


chord of exquisite feeling,” says Gibbon, “ had | Zealand 


been touched, and the sensation vibrated to the 
heart of Europe.” §. Clemente remains to tell 
the tale of ancient discipline; but you would 
look in vain now in any church in Rome for a 
narthex or an atrium, or a chorus, in the middle 
of the nave. There are now no penitents cryi 
in the outer porch, nor any listening in mo 
silence in the vestibulum : there are no prostrati 
in the nave, nor any standing, except the 
inos friars below the bema: all are now 
mingled in one promiscuous throng, and public 
ce is commuted into a more private 
iscipline. The confessionals on each side of 
the nave may be very useful for such discipline, 
but for the most part they are not ornamental : 
in short, we have now in a modern basilica 
(S. Peter’s, for instance) a portico which serves 
not for any class of worshippers. We have the 
ag body, or navis, with its two side aisles, 
the branches of the cross, which disturb nothing 
im our subject; then the altar, with its con- 
fessional h, and the capacious apsis, like 
the | basilica, at the end. There is very 
littke elevation of the sanctuary in some of the 


urgest — i, a = wary the en A 
distinguis its height. some churches 
there are many fron ep to the altar, and in all 
there are some. This characteristic of an 
ancient basilica seems to be the only one which 
the Church of the Reformation has shown any 
desire to retain. The bema with us is the 
chancel, and in what some call our improved 
church architecture, arrangements are made for 
isolating this part of the interior from the rest. 
The proper thing, if the word cancelli is to be 
represented, is to close the space for the com- 
munion table with iron or brass gates, and to 
let the altar stand on a considerable elevation. 
In —— cepa he nat en the mere 

Anglicé, pulpit and reading-desk) in somethi 
ieee pace position, and I have heard of 
some design of restoring the narthex; but I 
would not recommend any of our young friends 
to be studying ancient basilicas with any “mg 

rospect of getting into large practice; for I 
. after all, we shall have to be content 
with a very little vestibulum, no atrium, a 
chorus put up aloft, and a bema not exceeding 
three steps high. We must come down from 
our elevation: having lost our wailers and 
mourners, and having but few prostrati, and none 
standing, except where there are no sittings, 
we must fashion our temples to suit our congre- 
gations ; but that is no reason*why we should 
not study propriety and proportion. The skill 
of the architect is shown, not so much when he 
has modelled the worship and the congregation 
to his design, as when he has adapted with 
ingenuity and taste the less classical building 
to the requirements of a simple service, and the 
demands of a worshipping people. There is yet 
scope in our tram tay £ ingenuity, and even 
originality, in design; but anything that is 
superfluous as to ceremony, or antiquated as to 
use, will injure the whole. Preparations made 
for pomp or ceremony, even if they have the 
authority of ‘“ Bingham’s Antiquities,” will 
rather indicate poverty of invention than accom- 
plishment in art. It is well to know, and it 
must form a necessary part of a young archi- 
tect’s education to follow, the history of eccle- 
siastical architecture ; but let him throw all his 
sketches aside when he is called to build a 
church in a sub-division of a parish, or a cheap 
chapel in a Peel’s district : let him take to his 
own resources, and put out of his design every- 
thing that is not connected with reading prayers, 
administering the communion, and preaching the 
sermon: let him consider the persons that will 
assemble in his basilica as all one class, where 
there will be neither bondmen nor freemen, 
male nor female, rich nor poor, but all looking 
up to one man delivering a homily from a 
wooden ambo, or reading a chapter from an old- 
fashioned lectern ; as few distinctions as possible 
of place, and wooden galleries (as we must 
needs have them) so constructed as not to 
block up the windows, or make the side aisles 
like crypts or catacombs. It seems settled that 
we must all look to the east; but when once 
that is decided, afford no convenience to the 
Nonconformists, who wish to look west. Let 
the kind of. worship be understood from the 
mere inspection of the plan, so that if the New 
er, some 2,000 years hence, should make 
a tour through Europe, he may be able to dis- 
cern the ruins of a genuine Church of England 
from the poor imitations of a mediseval construc- 
tion. These, gentlemen, are not Vitruvian pre- 
cepts, but gentle hints to our young aspirants. 
The moral is, that they ea study how to 
deal with realities, and even to give to deformity 
its due proportions. It seldom happens that an 
architect has everything his own way ; he must, 
therefore, learn to adapt his designs to the re- 
sources placed at his disposal, and to a worship 
which consists less in a narthex and a bema than 
it does “in spirit and in truth,” 

Mr. Tite said that he scarcely knew which to 
admire most, the learning and research which Mr. 
Burgess had shown in the illustration of his subject, 
or the strong good sense which characterized his con- 
cluding remarks, When he (Mr- Tite) was at Rome, 
the Church of S. Clemente had interested him exceed- 
ingly by its general character, and the singular beauty 
of its material and workmanship. It especially re- 
minded him in its arrangement of the general form of 
the Jewish synagogue, the latter of which, as at pre- 





sent arranged, must, he thought, have had its origin in 


ec 


Rome. In each there was an enclosure in the middle, 
slightly elevated with a marble railing, and a reading. 
desk on each side: in the one the altar, and in ra 
other the holy place, in which the rolls of the law are 
placed, were in a semi-circular recess at the end, but 
by no means prominent in itself. Mr. B had 
shown clearly the different divisions of the early 


Christian churches, and their appropriation to dif. 


ferent classes of worshippers. Such a classification 
was then necessary. Those who had been amongst 
the earliest Christians were properly recognized and 


distinguished, whilst the newer converts, or catechu. 


mens, took a humbler rank and position in the 
building. The popular legend of Rome reco 
that when St. Clement was martyred in the adjacent 
Flavian Amphitheatre, his dead body was 

into what was then probably a house, but which 
afterwards became the church, as described by Mr, 
Burgess. However, his object in rising was rather 
te call the attention of the meeting to the mistake sq 
constantly made in building churches for Protestant 
worship with distinctly Roman Catholic arrangements, 
The Protestant form of prayer was a “Common 
Prayer,” the congregation should pray with the 
minister. Unlike a mass, which might be as accept. 
able a sacrifice from an individual as from a crowd, in 
our own ritual it was essential that all should see, and 
hear, and pray together. On the contrary, he saw with 
great regret, that thefondness for mediseval forms led to 
the adoption of arrangements far better suited to the 
revival of Roman Catholicism than to Protestant 
worship. He could quite understand the views of 
those who thought the Roman Catholic religion ought 
to be restored; and in that case many of the modern 
churches were most appropriate; but, at all events, 
architects should understand what they were about, 
and if they were to build Protestant churches for the 
Protestant form of worship, they should adapt them 
strictly to that purpose. He had built some churches 
formerly, but, as they knew, he was not a great 
modern church builder—perhaps from not falling in 
with the fashion—but he must express his regret that 
with so large an expenditure, there was not a more 
distinct realization of the purpose of the sacred 
edifice. For himself he did not like to find a large 
column intercepting his sight and hearing of the 
minister; and, certainly, he must repeat, that in the 
majority of our recent churches there could be no 
community of prayer. He could understand and feel 
the beauty of the prevailing arrangements in the 
Roman Catholic service, but he again denied their 
appropriateness to our own. 


Mr. Donaldson ventured to differ with Mr. Burgess 
as to the nomenclature of the supposed Temple of 
Peace, or Basilica of Constantine. He believed it was 
neither one nor the other; and could only regard it 
as a vast tribunal, or hall of justice, with a hemicycle 
in which the judge should sit, surrounded by pretors, 
or assessors, a space in front, and other large spaces 
for persons to be in attendance, without interfering 
with the legal proceedings. The plan of the building 
was very similar to the large central halls of the 
baths, particularly those of Diocletian and Caracalla, 
From the loose descriptions of the ancient authors, 
antiquaries might apparently be justified in adopting 
this building as the Temple of Peace or the Basilica 
of Constantine ; but it did not appear to him to cor- 
respond at all to an ancient basilica ; and Mr. Burgess 
had not pointed out any details in its arrangement 
which peculiarly resembled those of the early 
Christian churches. He had, indeed, confined his 
illustrations of the latter to the Church of 5. 
Clemente. He was astonished also to hear Mr. 
Burgess describe Rome as the cradle of ecclesiastical 


architecture, overlooking altogether the fine class of 


architecture which had its origin in Byzantium. ‘The 
expression should, therefore, be limited to “ Western 
ecclesiastical architecture,” of which Rome was indeed 
the cradle. In reference to the restoration of the 
Basilica of Constantine, he also differed from Mr. 
Burgess, as he did not think the architecture of Rome 
had deteriorated in the time of Constantine so much 
as he supposed. He considered that the openings, 
which Mr. Burgess regarded as windows conv' 
into doorways, were in fact always opening, wo 
together, under one arched head, and probably of the 
same height as the main openings, but divided by 
piers, in the same manner as the lights of a window 
were divided by mullions. However, in his desc! 
tion of the Church of S. Clemente, and of its various 
arrangements and sub-divisions, Mr. Burgess 
displayed the research and accuracy, and hav- 
ing himself studied the subject, he could oy 
the beauty and correctness of his remarks. a 
might add that he had been induced to think 
Church of S. Clemente was in fact an ancient Roman 
temple, and that the columns and the piers er 
them formed a continuous colonnade, which 
been cased == . later rain ere He ey 
concurred in Mr. Burgess’s on, haber 
that architects, bishops, and other ecclesiastical 
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ities would remember that our churches ought 
Protestant churches. 
The Rev. Mr. Burgess said, that with respect to 
the nomenclature of the Basilica of Constantine, he 
would first observe, that it could not possibly have 
cl of Rome would see that there was no 
room in that locality for a bath, of which this building 
could have formed a part. It was: equally clear, as 
before observed, that it was not a temple, there being 
no cella, no pronaos, and no portico. Then, in sup- 
port of the opinion that it was a basilica, the ancient 
marble plan of Rome afforded evidence that the 
Basilica Emilia was a large hall, divided into three 
nayes; and, therefore, the building now under con- 
sideration was as much like that in its arrangement 
as it possibly could be. Mr. Burgess repeated that 
there was a great deterioration in the brickwork and 
the sculpture of Rome. Indeed, the sudden decline 
of the art, after the age of the Antonines, was most 
remarkable. The arch of Septimius Severus pre- 
sented a striking contrast to that known as the arch 
of Constantine,—though, in fact, made of the mate- 
rials of Trajan’s arch—the sculpture in the former 
being far inferior to the magnificent bas-reliefs of the 
latter. The brickwork also of the time of Severus 
was very inferior to that in the aqueduct of Nero. 
Perhaps, however, the best proof of the date of the 
Basilica of Constantine was the discovery of a medal 
of Maxentius, in a portion of the vaulting which fell 
down in the year 1828. Upon the whole, therefore, 
he adhered to his nomenclature of the Basilica of 
Constantine. That the Temple of Peace was entirely 
consumed by fire there could be no doubt whatever. 
Mr. Donaldson’s surmise was probably correct, that 
the Basilica of S. Clemente occupied the site of an 
ancient temple; and it was very likely that the 
materials were taken from a temple on or near the 


spot. 








THE BUILDING FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION FOR SCOTLAND. 


In the circular which has been issued by the 
committee of promoters of a Great Industrial 
Exhibition in Scotland, they announce that they 
have succeeded in acquiring the “option of a 
central and adequate site on the Calton Hill of 
Edinburgh, which combines, along with the 
resent object, the completion of a Great 

ational Edifice, and that a contractor is pre- 
pared to execute the work, and to rely for pay- 
ment of half of the expense on the receipts.” 
They give a view of the building they propose 
to erect on the Calton Hill—a large Doric 
temple, pseudo-dipteral, on a high basement ; 
and in the section which accompanies it, the 
massive columns of the flanks are shown to be 
resting on slight props of iron in the lower 
apartment, so we must suppose that the columns 
are to be of some hollow framework or compo- 
sition. Itis to be hoped that the committee 
will not paar such an absurdity as this 
would be, but erect an honest, truthful structure 
fitted for the purpose. 








THE ISLINGTON DISTRICT 
SURVEYORSHIPS. 


Tue election of surve fi i 

+H yors for the Islington 
eaiiate took place on Thursday, the on 
when the following sixteen gentlemen were 
candidates :—Mr. Barnett, Mr. Cantwell, Mr. 
Carpenter, Mr. Field, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Ham- 
i. Harrison, Mr, Hendrey, Mr. Hill 

- Kendall, Mr. Lane, Mr. Lege, Mr. Liddiard, 


Mr. Moseley, Mr. P ill 
The aetna fal a and Mr. Williams. 


Mr. C ter, East tales 0 - and 
Mr. Godwin, South a 
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SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 
; Burfor?’s Panorama of Mezico—Mr. Bur- 
M ate new panorama, representing the city of 
on 18 very interesting both as a subject 
Conution, —recalling, as it does, Mont- 
toe Nir and all the wild story of their 
wi ne e it delights by the vigour and skill 
aa. it is painted. The view is taken 
top of the cathedral: the town lies 
cely — with every building distinguish- 
ties will strike every be- 
tops which terminate the houses, 


holder—t 


and the amazing number of churches and con- 


of a bath: any one who had studied the| . 
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MEDIEVAL KNOCKER, FRANCE. 
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MEDIZVAL KNOCKER. 


THE accompanying engraving is the second 
example of abil from France, 
referred to in Mr. Clutton’s interesting book, 
reviewed by us last week. The original has 
been carried away and is now unknown, 








PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, AND THE 
MEANS OF REALIZING THEM. 


Tue remarks made by you in your number of 
June 25, on certain suggestions of mine for pro- 
viding the means of carrying forward public 
improvements on a large scale in the town of 
Liverpool, have induced me to follow up the 
subject by some further remarks, to which your 
large circulation may be the means of callion 
public attention much more widely than any 
mere local proposals can possibly hope to attain. 
The question is one of national importance. If, 
as it has been said, the man who points out the 
means of ~— two blades of grass where 
only one grew before is a public benefactor, any 
scheme of finance which can enable one pound 
to do the work of two is not to be lightly thrown 
aside as chimerical, until it has undergone the 
strictest examination, and its absurdity has been 
sufficiently made patent. 

From circumstances too familiar to need even 
a passing reference, the public mind, relieved 
from straggling with fiscal burdens, and enjoy- 
ing the blessings of extended and extending 
commerce, has had leisure to direct its attention 
to the higher class of social wants, the beauty, 
order, and convenience of that artificial external 
world in which most of us spend our lives. 
Public improvements in every shape, provision 
for the elevation of the masses in intellect and 
taste, are the order of the day. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of the utmost importance to 
consider the easiest mode of providing funds for 
the p , to discover in what way the burden 
will weigh the lightest on the community, and 
be the soonest removed. The subject of damaig, 
to judge by the hundreds of volumes written 
upon it, ought to be well understood, and yet 





Vents a8 compared with the dwellings, 


is a greater amount of stupid dogmatism on the 
one hand and of baseless -visionary theory on 
the other. It is scarcely possible to approach 
it without becoming involved in the mazes of 
the currency question, and either being annihi- 
lated by the heavy artillery of the bullionists, or 
Bea re to a discount of cent. per cent. by the 
poe: pellets of Messrs. Muntz and Attwood. 
t may be, however, that the truth is exclusively 
‘ao ype by neither side, though pestieny by 
th, and that some additional light may yet be- 
thrown on the subject, if not by substituting. 
new lamps for the old, at least by higher 
up and enabling the old to emit their light wit 
more clearness. . 

The usual method of raising funds for public 
improvements, and the mode sanctioned by the 
Public Health Act, is that of taking up money 
on bond for a limited term of years at varying 
rates of interest, according to circumstances, to 
be renewed from time to time. In addition to 
the regular interest, a further sum has to be in- ~ 
vested by way of sinking-fund, so as to clear off 
the principal sum in about thirty years. This 
will ordinarily require an annual payment of six 
per cent. on the money borrowed. 

The first improvement on this method which 
oceurs as practicable is that of funding the 
amount borrowed, that is, of converting it into 
a marketable stock at a fixed rate of interest. 
This of course would not be practicable for small 
sums or in a small community, but in towns of 
the first class, such as Manchester, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, or Birmingham, the sireees would 
be mianifold. To the community which has to 
pay the interest and redemption, the principal 


| advantage is the lower'rate of interest at which 


the money could be borrowed, arising from the 
fixed rate of interest and the facilities for 
transfer. The railway companies are beginning 
to find this out, and i of taking up money 
on debentures, which when borrowed at a low 
rate of interest frequently has to be paid off by 
money borrowed at a high rate, they are 

sing to issue preference stock, a 
bat certain rate of interest, which can be bought 
and sold like railway shares or consols, and 





there is, perhaps, none in regard to which there 


which can be reduced or extinguished with the 
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test facility by purchasing their own stock 
in the market. : 

A further improvement is capable of be 
effected by converting a portion of the amow 
borrowed into negociable bonds with 
coupons, bearing a low rate of interest, the. 
bonds and coupons being the property of 
bearer, requiring no transfer and no médoy 
ment. This isa portion of the scheme of the’ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
developed plan for reducing the interest of the 
national debt. The advantage of this method 
in any great scheme of improvement would be 
the still lower rate at which money could be 
+ procured, the security provided being, of course, 
supposed undoubted. 

All these plans suppose the money to be 


borrowed, the interest to be regularly dis- 
charged, and the principal to be omaathy pail 
back again in the course of time. 

But what will be thought of a plan for 
expending large sums in public im nts, 
and of honestly paying for them too, without 
costing the public onefarthing? And this not 
by taxing the benevolence of individuals to do 
for the public what they ought to do for them- 
selves, but by a system of in which 
are equally interested and equally responsible ? 
Paradoxical as it may @ , it is not only 

ossible, but it has actaai ben done, and may 
fe done again with perfeet safety under the 
same conditions. ‘The principles and conditions 
involved are well worth inquiring imto, quite as 
much in the way of warning where they are in- 
applicable as of encouragement where they may 
be applied with safety. 

The instance to which reference has so fre- 
quently been made is that of a market in the 
island of Guernsey, which cost 4,000/. and was 
paid for in the following manner :—The amount 
was voted by the states (the legislative body) of 
the island, on the security of the entire property 
of the community. One-pound notes were issued 
to the amount, and made a legal tender by a 


resolution of the states. When the market was |b 


built and occupied, it produced a rental of about 
400/. per annum. This money as it accrued was 
applied to the calling in and ——T these 
“ market notes,” so that in the course of about 
ten or twelve years the whole sum was paid off 
by the mere accunmulation of the rents, without 
-any cost whatever to the public. 

he gold in California and Australia, however 
abundant it may be, requires severe labour to 
extricate it from the “diggins” and render it. 
fit for circulation; but here is a creation of a 
property worth 4,000/. with scarcely an effort. 

tever may be —— of the principle, about 
the result there can be no mistake. It is a 

ible historical fact. Let us approach it a 
little more closely, and examine its distinctive 
peculiarities. The first thing worthy of note is 
that the expenditure was a reproductive one. 
The building, when erected, produced a rental, 
which rental was regularly applied towards pay- 
ing off the grindinal until th was wiped away. 
In this respect it was analogous to the case of 
money borrowed without interest, to be paid 
back out of the accruing rental. 

The second circumstance worthy of remark is, 
that the notes issued were made a legal tender 
by the authority of the legislature, thus for 
every practical per ose converting them into 
money. In England this would be impracticable 
in the present state of the law, and it is to be 
feared that any change in the law in this respect 
would be fraught with great. danger. 

Where these two circumstances are both in 
existence——a reproductive power in the expendi- 
ture, and such a feeling in the community of the 
safety and advantage of the plan as would k 
the notesafloat,—thescheme is quiteas applicable 
as in the case of Guernsey, and. might prove the 
means of carrying out many objects of public 
utility at no risk and without any cost. It is 
not indeed absolutely necessary for the success 


of the plan that the reproductive income should 
be derived from the object for which the money 
isexpended. If a fund exists, derivable from an 
independent source, sufficient to withdraw the 


notes within a moderate number of 
sac he object may be ly attained with 
he same advantages. With prudence in the 
m ment, public confidence in the objects 
at, and the meats adopted, and an annual 


aim: 


fund which is sufficient to withdraw the notes 
within’ period previously calculated and de- 
clared, there is nothing to prevent the beneficial 

ion of the principle to a very wide extent. 
lever which produces such apparently 
magieal effects is the saving of the interest. 


the | Amy other method of borrowing without interest 


‘would answer the same purpose. By be 
‘thas converted into a circulation, the sm 


revently so to speak, of the community, the loss 
A tere 


i tis not felt, and the benefits are ob- 
tained without loss to any. 
A Tittle reflection will show that the limited 
and ed principle here propounded is 
ing very different from the inconvertible 
currency from which a certain school of 
Somasers expect such mighty results. A cur- 
rency-note is a promise to pay, at some defined 
iod, a certain amount in something which has 
a value all the world over. If it cannot do this 
which it undertakes, it is “a mockery, a delu- 
sion, and a snare,” and must sooner or later 
experience the fate of all delusions, however 
specious. If the perfect certainty of the con- 
vertibility of a paper currency is to be secured, 
it is difficult to see how a better principle can 


all| be adopted than that of Peel’s Act of 1844, 


however much exception may reasonably be 
taken to some of its details. The principle of 
the Guernsey market-notes, as oo to 
public purposes, I believe to be perfectly com- 
patible and consistent with the principle of our 
resent monetary laws. Without public confi- 
nee it would be impossible even to attempt its 
adoption in any locality. With public confi- 
dence, there would be litle difficulty or danger 
of its failure. 

A plan ostensibly somewhat similar was 

some years since by the corporation of 
the city of Toronto, in Canada. The city having 
urgent necessity for funds, which it could not 
realize by levies or loan, adopted the plan of 
issuing what were termed corporation or city 
notes, payable twelve months after date, and 
earing interest at six per cent. To what ex- 
tent this system may have been carried out I 
possess no means of knowing, but it seems to 
= to be about the —— pe nena te of 

orrowing money which co e ; 

As the salen sian to bear enews at the 
current rate, it is difficult to see what advan- 
tage was to be obtained by breaking up the 
loan into a small note currency, whilst the great 
uncertainty which must prevail under such a 
system as to the period when the notes might be 
presented for payment. with their accumulations 
of interest, and the necessity for making pro- 
vision for it, would go far to neutralise any ad- 
vantages of a temporary nature. Add to this 
the temptation which would exist of extending 
the issues for the of avoiding temporary 
embarrassment, and.it will be seen that it is a 
system fraught with danger, and rather. beacon 
to warn than an example to imitate. 

Perfectly agreeing with your remark that 
“This is a great question. in all its purposes and 
aspects, and ought to be care considered 
and discussed with reference to public improve- 
ments, in all its possible modifications,” I have 
thought it desirable, through the medium of 
your widely-cireulated pages, to draw the public 
attention to what appears to me the rationale of 
the subject, that any errors in theory might be 
set right, and any practical difficulties poi 
out and removed; and I trust that by the 
pres aid of the Builder some progress may 

made in the right. direction. 

J. A. Preton. 








Ove Surrus.—I was very much gratified by read- 
ing your remarks on the smiths’ work in last 
number but one, and was glad that you had 
the courage to take up the cause of that so-ealled 
degraded class. Yf you take both this country 
and the continent it is well known what the nerve of 
the smith’s arm has done, and can do. If you look 
into the humble. cottage, the stately mansion, the 


nuity of the smith,—from the needle to the anchor, 
from the smallest craft on the river to the 


on throughout the leagth and breadth of the land— 
railways, manufactures, ips, and 
the tubular bri 








royal palace, all bear testimony to the skill and inge- | ©: 


> 120-gan 
ship. Then look at the immense works that are going | i 





ALBERTUS MAGNUS, THE DESIGNER 
OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL.* 
Atpgertus, of the os the Counts 
Balistadt, was born at Leiningen, on 0 
Danube (between Ulm and Donauwérth), in the 

yp hota 
i an “we im at 
ied with phliceopide, mathematical, and 
medical studies: he also visited Venice. A 
sermon, however, of the general of the Domini- 
cans, Jordanus, induced young Albertus, then in 
the bloom of robust youth, to receive at his 
hands the white and black habit of an order 
whose most renowned member he was destined 
to be. He studied now theology, and followed 
then the vocation of a teacher at Hildesheim, 
Freiburg, Regensburg, Strasburg, &c. when the 
eatest. men of the age prided themselves on 
Sas his pupils, as were Thomas de Champré, 
Humbert, Jo deFreiburg, &c. At 
Thomas Aquinas, then very young, jomed 
Albertus, and from 1245 up to 1248 they 
remained both in Paris, perhaps for obtaining 
the degree of masters. Albertus’s return to 
Cologne coincides closely with the founding of 
the Cathedral (Dom). 

Tt has been already stated on several sides, 
that Albertus made the design of that h 
building; and an old local tradition confirms it. 
That he really was an architect is positively 

roved by the choir of the Dominican church of 
peril a building executed by him—a struc , 
ture, however, which has fallen a prey to the 
destructive and renovatory mania of our times, 
but has yet been seen by some old inhabitants in 
allits pristine beauty. Already, when in Venice, 
Albertus was present at the rebuilding of the 
church of San Marco, and explained to the 
workmen the apparent wonder, how in the strata 
of a marble block the figure of a head with 
a crown could be found. Moreover, it was a 
thing quite usual in those times, that monks 
were architects, as it was also two Domin- 
cans, who began the building of the fine 
church of Santa Maria Novella, in Florence. It 
is true that they were mostly churches of the 
order, which were built by conventuals, while 
the erection of the larger cathedrals, &c. apper- 
tained to the mysterious associations. of the 
masons. But, if we consider that Archbish 
Conrad was the real originator of the Cath 
of Cologne, it may be conjectured that he pro- 
ceeded therein with the greatest. freedom’; and 
it becomes clear that he selected the man fit for 
his purpose, according to his own will and judg- 
ment. It must be also taken into account that 
the constraint of guilds Lienengersany) began 
much later in the German cities, after the com- 
ene downfall of family-governments in the 
ourteenth century. Now itis to be considered, 
that three years after the founding of the cathe- 
dral, Albertus was chosen the arbitrator between 
the citizens and the archbishop; therefore ap- 
pearing asa mind’s power, to whom the most 
important, the peace of the city, was entrusted ; 
so that we may fairly assume that much earlier, 
even perhaps before the election of Conrad to the 
archbishopric, some intimate connection might 
have existed between him and Albertus. ius, 
when the latter went to Paris (replete then 
already with fine buildings), the commission 
Si Fah tuted a 

ign (project) of the ; 

soon ete sebaiac, the laying of the founda- 
tion took place. This will explain why the 
name of the architect was wale forth osten- 
sibly, as the affair was considered quite a private 
transaction and trast of the archbishop. 

But there are, as well, reasons internally, why 
we should ascribe this immortal work to a cep 

hilosophical thinker. Gothic Archiecture 
Reetloved itself in France at the end of 
twelfth century toa external gorgeousn 
still, without any 
tiality 


nm 
out of the head e 
fect in the Cologne cathedral, and in the 


* Translated from the Kolner Domblatt. 


on of Jove, itappeared quite ae 
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of Altenberg: Tlie riaciple. of these, two 
structures, which appertain probably to one andi 
the same master, who had, there is no doulit, seen 
Paris and the north of France—the principle, 
we say, consists.therein, that.the essential char- 
acteristics of. Go i ,,.Which.. lay 
hidden under the. superfluous. ornaments, are, 
here seized with a tic. power and unity,, 
and are developed in the manner most beauteous: 
and noblest to the very pitch. of. perfeetion, 
This, certainly, is one of the highest. possible 
art-pursuits, “to. bri 
spoiled. ond overstrained, to its. true 
principles.” If to.these. probable-achievements: 


“ey &c. ‘his tender being 8887: and)! which latter the reserved bid was 13,7507) ‘ The 
Sesame,’ ilson ‘and Watts; also of Kettering,’ highest purchase was 810/.;. and. the average 
thie- and joining work, &c. at 797/. | per the rent upon the purchase 
‘the: estimate being 1,6357. Several other amount would be about ten, being a pnrehase at 
tenders were putin: The- edifice. will be of| ten years. The reserved bids were averaged at 
brick, with Bath-stone dressing, and of modern, aboub twelye years’ purchase. “ these 
architecture, with ornamental front. There facts,” adds the Jourgal; “evidence, of a better 
will be a balcony on the: first story, and colon- | market for capital? Are they evidence of a 
nade on the top, with scroll, &c. e architect superabundance of building property, and the 
is Mr. Law, of Northampton. The exchange temporary and insecure nature of its value? 





back a style,. already | 
Polemetel| completed before next spring. 


will probably be open to corn-dealers by the end| Are they evidence of an anxious reserve on, the 
of the year, but the entire building will not be} part of capitalists, in anticipation. of great 
changes ‘looming in the future?’ Are they 





Huntingdon.—The burial-grounds here are all 


of Albertus Magnus. are added. his. other: per-| within the town, and three out of the four of 
formances, an iadividuality arises- before us, | them have become so crowded that it is difficult 
such as the history of men exhibits few like. | to allot space for fresh interments. A cemetery 


“precision! Although often called to different 


He was also the man who brought realism (den for the four parishes has long been thought de- 
Realismus) imto a regular system, and who, even | fh 


before Roger Bacon, endeavoured to make a 


liberal knowledge of Natural History the fun-| 


dament of arn whence also his. contem- | 
poraries considere 


of his time ; and it is natural, why his successors 
again endeavoured to eject. Nature from the pale 
of human knowledge and ken. This relative’ 


him a sorcerer. Albertus, | 
alike with Bacon, reaches far above the standard | 


sirable, but the want of a general Act of Parlia- 
ment to sanction such a measure has rendered it 
impolitic (from the great expense) to set about 
it. A requisition, however, to the mayor has 
been presented for a public meeting to take the 
same into consideration. 

Hurstpierpoint.—The inauguration of St. 
John’s College for the education of the middle 
classes has just taken place. The building is 





evidence of money-holders having em- 
barked to their full extent in speculations?” - 
Coventry.—The committee for ¢ new 
schools in the parish of Saint Michael have 
selected, from a large number of competitors, 
the plan of Mr. Murray, an architect recently 
settled in that city, under whose superintendence 
schools are in course of erection in Holy 'Prinity 
arish. The schools will be Gothic, of the 
mestic Middle Pointed: period, and will com- 
prise a chapel and residences for the master and 
mistresses. They are to cost about 3,000/. 
East Retford.—It has. been. resolved, at a 
, that the sum of 2;400/. 


committee meeting 


conjunction of parties and views is well ex-|Middle-Pointed, and is constructed of grey- ‘should be laid out in the restoration of the 


emplified in the known anecdote of the auto- 
maton of Albertus. Thomas Aquinas went one. 
evening into the cellof Albertus, when the figure’ 
rose towards him, saying “Salve Thoma!” 
He, however, thinking it to be an illusion ofthe | 
_ spirit, dashed the figure to pieces with his | 


| 


The twenty-one folio volumes, which Peter 
Jammy published at. Lyons in.1631,¢¢ segg.do not 
comprehend more than the theological and_philo- 
sophical writings of Albertus, and these even 
are not complete ; and more than. the half of 
what he wrote is either not yet published, or lost, 
and only known by the titles. How much light 
would be thrown on the-history of the: civiliza- 
tion of these times, if we possessed the writings 
of Albertus on music, arithmetic, on the unity 
of-form, &c. ; and: still more those on geometry, 
on theatres. and perspective, from which his 
relation to art would be ascertained with more 





laces of honour and importance, he still pre- 
ferred and eagerly returned to his solitary | 
studies in his cell of the Dominican convent of 
Cologne. When eighty-one years.old, he went, 
in 1274, to the second council. of Lyons, and 
years. later to. Paris, to defend per- 
sonally the controverted doctxne of his pupil 
de Aquino. He died when eighty-seven, 
sal wank me Oe did alex ot the 
‘ominican ¢ Jologne, which he had. 
built himself. It is dnsinilte. to repeat that, 
besides the collecting of the Albertus traditions, 
a history of the philosophical and. artistic life of 
this great man should be written. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Hly—& successful attempt, says the Cam- 


| R. C. Carpenter. 





bridge Chronicle, “has been made to deposit a 


1 of cast iron pipes under the river Ouze, | da; 
D 


. 1 w Ely. The object is to 
unite the drainage of two districts of fom land | 
tom oe the river, and to relieve the rie- 
: from. the cost of erecting and ing an 
ciitionel ime. ‘The tunnel is 110 
in im jength, 1 foot in diameter, half an inch 
—— and its weight 10 tons. It is 
ited fone bound with iron hoops, and is 
_ in @ trench excavated under the bed 
ordinary suri reagan 10 fect below the 
mary surface e water. ‘ 
taking,” planned b er. This under 


dence , of Prick 


be and executed under the| d 
_ Mr. Harrison i 








flint, relieved by copings and masonry | 
of Caen stone. It stands on a picturesque spot, | 
sheltered by the Sussex Downs, and is surrounded | 
by a domain of its own. The internal arrange- 
ments comprise every department required in a 
building of this description. The chapel, it is 
hoped, will shortly be commenced, the inmates 
being at present restricted to the use of a opt 
under the dining-hall. The architect was Mr. 


Poole.—The chief stone of a church was laid 
at Branksea Island on 9th instant. The buildi 
a hn — at the sole —_ of mae = 

‘ the ietors of the island, who 
reside ni he stle” there. 

Ventnor.—The ‘foundation-stone of a new 
Independent Chapel was laid here on 28th 
ult. The: design of the building is. Gothic, from 
the plan of Mr. Raffles Brown, of Liverpool. 
Mr. J. Spary has taken the contract for the:sum 
of 1,436/. and it is expected the building will be 
completed by 1st March, 1854. Aceording to 


the Hampshire —— nearly the whole of 
the amount required is collected. 
Somerset.—The Wellington monument on the 


Black Dowm: hills in this county, will probably 
be shortly restored. A considerable sum has 
now been raised, though not sufficient. for the 
completion of the undertaking. Architects 
were invited by public advertisements to supply 
plans and specifications, and those of Messrs. 


G and: Son have been selected. Mr. 
David Anst, builder, has been appointed to 
carry out the works. 


 Carmarthen.—The bridge at Carmarthen, 
‘which is to convey the South Wales Railwa, 
line across the river Towy, is being push 
forward, in order to insure a speedy opening to 
Haverfordwest. Five pile are at work, 
and some of the work has been kept on night and | 
The contractors are Messrs. © 
Goode. On one side the masonry is much above 


external masonry of the.chureh, improvement of 
the internal fittings, and in the addition of about 
300 new sittings. Of the required sum, 1,2004. 
have already been. raised by subscriptions, in- 
cluding 200/. from the Duke of Newcastle, and 
100/. from the vicar. ; 

Chesterfield —The project of building a com- 
rehensive market-house at Chesterfield gains 
your with the inhabitants, the most influential 

of whom are endeavouring to bring it to a sue- 
cessful termination. The sub-committee ap- 
pointed to make ees inquiries into the 
probable cost of the building have been examin- 
ing new plans and specifications. Shares have 
been offered to be taken to the amount of up- 
wards of 1,000/. 

Darwen—A meeting of the waterworks 
directors was held on Monday in last week to 
fix the water-rates and. inspect the progress of 
the water through the pipes for the first time. 
About 7,560 yards of piping had been laid, and 
the engineer, Mr. Bateman, and the directors, 
found that no joint in the whole length burst. 
In some parts of the town the water ascended 
in the air to the height of 130 feet. The whole 
works are not yet completed. There are two 
reservoirs in connection with the works; one a 
reserve, calculated to hold 12,000,000 , 
and another for immediate service, calculated to 
hold 2,500,000 gallons, The large reservom is 
expected to be completed in about two months, 
and the service reservoir in about a fortnight. 

Hartlepool.—Preparations are going on for 
the erection of the new pier at Hartlepool. The 
outside of the will be composed of 
large blocks of stone, and the interior will be 


ith iti ufactured 
filled with a composi a = by 


Messrs. Aspden, Ord, and 
cumied om oh then bana, Whee the liven od 


gravel of the sea-shore are converted, in a few 


er and minutes, into blocks of conglomerate of several 
tons weight. These materials are thrown to- 


water, and on the other the tions are | gether inte a wooden frame, mixed with Portland 
being laid. The pilerdcising is nearly fished. | cement and water, and in a few minutes, become 
The bridge or vi will cost nearly 10,0007. | hard. 

and will have two openings, one of 55 and the| Ldinburgh—The external of the new 
other wef a emstrestinn wilt ‘be lauding on the Moma ior the b National 
singular, part crossing the larger of these | Gallery an 0 Aci is nearly 
spans being drawn back up the line of rails on complet: it. will be roofed, it is believed, in a 


a slight incline, so that by pont ign it will 
be carried back again into position, open- 
ing thus obtained will admit vessels up and 
own the Towy. 

Liverpool.—At the sale of a large number of 
freehold and leasehold houses and shops, at te 


Clarendon-rooms, 
put up, only four were sold. The bidding, 


, ry 
was generally about one-third under 
sum. The lots included from a single house or 


shop up to half a dozen, many being new, situate 


in the favourite neighbourhoods of 
Wavertree-road, i 
three i 





| lease were chiefly for a term of seventy-five 
ments to the west is, in most 


Marq of , &e. 
The bide tenga from 707. up aT ods, Ye 





month. The interior is divided into two see- 
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as those noticed: they are adapted for exhibi- 


tion rooms. 

Leith-—The ier smears) to form 
a new ock or patent slip. . Rendel, 
the painctpal « engineer of the docks, has sent a 


communication as to the project, accompanied 
by drawings and specifications for the repairs of 
the remaining portion of the old east break- 
on Oe cost a — he estimates at ny 

wings of the proposed graving 
with building-slip aaa the ex _of 
which, together with the necessary reclamation 
of three acres of land, he estimates at 30,000/. 


and drawings of an alternative plan of a patent | - 


slip, the cost of which would be 18,0007. ~ 

ndee-—A company is being formed here 
{chiefly through the exertions of Lord Kinnaird) 
or the erection of a corn-exc , literary 
institution, assembly-rooms, &c. y 2 
wards of 2,500/. have been subscribed by tl 
neighbouring agricultural gentlemen. The plans 
of the new building are by Messrs. Coe and 
Goodwin, of London. The style is Tudor, and 
the estimated cost 5,000/7. 








THE-LABOUR MOVEMENT. . 

An address has been circulated by a body 
calling themselves ‘The Nine Hours per Day 
Committee,” of the London Operative Stone- 
masons, to urge a resolution passed at a meeting 
of their trade in May last, namely, that— 

“Tt is the opinion of this meeting that long hours 
of labour are unquestionably very injurious to the 
natural development of man’s constitution, both 
morally, intellectually, and physically. . We therefore 
propose that the present hours of labour be reduced 
from ten to nine hours per day, as soon as we have 
considered it practical to put it into operation.’ And, 


further, we consider that a reduction in the hours of| - - 
labour would be more beneficial than an advancement |. 


of wages, because it would thereby not only engage 
the surplus labour in the market, but also constitute 
@ grand resource of employment to counterbalance 
the increasing population.” ~~ 

No one can be more. anxious to improve the 
condition of the working classes than we are, 
but surely it must be apparent to all that some- 
thing more is nece to settle the number of 
hours a man shall work for a certain wage than 
the “declaration” of a public meeting : other- 
wise why stop at nine hours? Eight would be 
more agreeable ; six still more so. Carried to 
the extreme it must at once be seen that the 
proposition ‘is untenable. It is a question of 
political economy, and must be settled in quite 
another way. 

The address commences with a congratulation 
on what seems to us, as we always said, & sub- 
ject for no congratulation at all, namely, the 
success of their “agitation against working 
over-time.” . 

“We are happy to inform you,” they say, “that 
their labour has been completely successful. There 
is not one firm in London, so far as the masons are 
concerned, at this date, working overtime! By the 
force of a well-organized moral combination, aided by 
a course of energetic, friendly deputations to the em- 
ployers, this most baneful system of over-time has been 
completely abolished throughout London and its 
vicinity.” 

Over-time? Why, we must all work over- 
time at one period of our lives, if we would 
make any advance.- That others should prevent 
it seems to us an infringement of the rights of 
man, as suicidal as it is unjust. What would 
the striving barrister, or architect, or author say, 
if his fellow-barristers, architects, or authors 
were to prevent him from working more than 
nine hours a day P Kags 

In London the appearances are not by any 
means satisfactory: the men in several large firms 
are unfortunately much disposed to strike, and it 
is impossible to say with certainty what will take 
place in a few days. This state of things, of 
course, does much harm ; trade is unsettled and 
loss is caused to all parties. The masters, on 
the other hand, seem very determined against 
raising the wages of all alike, and feel assured 
of being able to obtain other men from the 
country should a necessity arise. It is a great 

ion if the’delegates from the carpenters 
re the confidence of the body. The agitation 
which prevails is greatly to be deplored : those 


who continue to excite it are not the friends of 
the men, 





EXERCISE IN MECHANICS.—No, 2. 
Given a line AB, and another line BK, gen d 
a ns aged relation to AB; to find BC, t 

or constant of the system of loga- 
rithms to which BK belongs. 























D. 

Upon AB describe a semicircle. Draw DBD’ 
at right angles to AB, and describe the semi- 
eircle DAD’... Draw KJ parallel toBD. Draw 


JLD’ and BLM. Describe the quadrant AF i 
MG. Make GI equal to GA. Draw AC 


parallel to GI, meeting BD in C, and BC is the 


modulus required. es 
Describe the semicircle dij ad’, join Ai, and 
draw ac parallel to Ai. 
The lines ad and bk bei 
be may also be determine 
described above. - 
The numerical values of the principal lines 
may be expressed by the following formule :— 
BC = Unity x BC. 
AB =3 (n—%) BC . AC=3 (x +2) BC. 
AB + AC = BC . BK = (hyp. log. 2) BC. 
be = 2 BC = Unity x bc. 
ab =} (ni —-) be. ac = 43 (nk +4) be. 
ab + ac=n'be . bk = (hyp. log. n*) be. 
Supposing BC and BK to be given, how is 
AB he deernlaad? And eran AB and 
BC to be given, how is BK to be ast Po . 
Upon these two questions depends the solu- 
tion of the following problem :—Given any two 
numerals, # and #, to find #™ the —~_ or 


power of . ' 
A NUISANCE BY THE TEMPLE. 


I cRAvVE space for the following facts, and am 
anxious to get the fearful nuisance abated of which 
I am about to speak. - . 

About 100 yards due east from the Temple Gar- 
dens, is an inlet of the Thames; bounded on the 
west by lay-stalls forall the filth of the suburbs ; on 
the east by the City of London Gas-works ; and on 
the north by the unfortunate citizens, whose business 
obliges them to reside there. ; 

T have, with two witnesses, counted, in the space 
of 5 yards (beginning at the. head), twenty dead 
dogs, or other animals, all in a decomposed state, 
which, supposing the same av to continue 
throughout the 100 feet, the length of the inlet will 
show 400 animals lying in the state described, which 
at this season of the year is likely to produce serious 
consequences, 

They seem to forget.that this neighbourhood, 
few summers since, was nearly the first that. was 
visited by the cholera, rs ay 

The inlet, as far as I can ascertain, has been free to 
the public, or, in other words, a public highway, 
which I have only seen cleaned once in seven years. 
Why do not the city authorities keep this inlet Ben P 


given, the modulus 
by the construction 














If the sewer, which now discharges itself at the 


| commonly called 








DECISION UNDER MICHAEL ANGELO 
TAYLOR'S ACT. 

Mr. Hyam, of 86, Oxford-street, was summoned 
some time since by the authorities of Marylebone 
parish for an violation of the Street Act, 
ichael Angelo Taylor’s Act, in 
having erected a spiral staircase at the back of his 
premises, which formed part of the Turk’s Head-yard, 
stated to be a public thoroughfare. 

The house is situated at the corner of a yard called 
Turk’s. Head-yard, which has but the one entrance 
from Oxford-street. This yard was formerly private 
property, inclosed with two pairs of gates. It was an 
abomination to the neighbourhood. It. contained a 
slaughter-house, where cattle used to. be killed. It 
was always considered to be private property. Inre- 
building the premises, No. 86, the owner next this 
yard had an area 3 feet wide in the clear, covered 
with a flat iron grating, excepting at the east end 
next Mr. Bauer’s, the complainant’s, where a flight of 
stone steps, 4 feet wide, ascended from the rim of curb 
to the level of the ground-floor, which was 8 feet 6 inches 
above the level of the yard footway paving. In 
making an alteration to the premises during the 
present year, Mr. Hyam, wishing to: increase the 
depth of his shop by removing the lower flight of a 
small back staircase, was advised by his archi 
tect, Mr. Lockyer, who originally built the premises, 
to remove the external steps, and to place over the 
area a small light iron spiral staircase, which should 
not project before the line of curb, ascending a height 
of 9 feet 6 inches above the ground-floor to connect 
with the landing of the ky back staircase. This 
was carried out by Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co.; but no 
‘sooner was it commenced than the neighbours of Nos. 
85 and 86 laid a complaint before the Paving Board 
of St. Marylebone parish, convened a meeting 
of the committee unknown to Mr. Hyam or his 
advisers, but which was attended’ by Mr. Shaw, 
the paving surveyor, and Mr. Mayhew, on be- 
half of the complainants. Notice was served 
by the parish for the removal of the projection, 
which, not having been complied with, the case was 
brought before Mr. Bingham, the magistrate, on 
22nd June, when it was argued by Mr. Huddleston, 
on behalf of the parish authorities, and by Mr. Bal- 
lantine on behalf of Mr. Hyam. It was contended, 
under the 72nd section of the Act 57 Geo. 8, cap. 29, 
that the spiral staircase was inconvenient and incom- 
modious to passengers; and the surveyor of the 
pavements, whose judgment is directed to form the 
chief evidence for the complainants, admitted that, 
although he considered it am inconvenience, yet it did 
not obstruct either light or air, neither did it project 
over the footway any further than the steps had pre- 
viously projected; and on the behalf of the defendant 
it was argued, that the staircase was not a projection 
over the public footway ; that the neighbour derived 
a greater benefit than he had enjoyed from the steps, 
as the angles which the steps had formerly occupied 
were now paved level with the footway, in consequence 
of which his entrance was more easily approached ; 
and that the yard, having been private property, the 
parish had no right, because they had first pitched it 
with pebbles and then paved it, to consider it their 

roperty, or the property of the public. The magistrate 
had a fortnight for the inspection of the yard and stair- 
case, and then said he had carefully looked over the evi- 
dence and the Acts of Parliament applicable to the case, 
and the conclusion to which he had arrived was, that 
on two clear grounds he was bound to-decide the va 
against the parish. For the last ten or dozen: years ver 

least the private rights of ownership had been exerc! 
over the locality (Turk’s Head-yard). It was true 
that during that period the commissioners of acd 
ment had paved the spot; but whether by suc “i 
proceeding the occupants of the place had thereby 
abandoned their right to the parish was ares 

‘which he did not. think a single magistrate ought 
ide. The second ground was a8 
the public occasioned by this 
he felt Bound by the 


be called upon to d 
to the inconvenience to 
erection, and on that question. 


judgment of the’ surveyor. The summons mi 
therefore be dismissed ; but his judgment — 


preclude any action iin’a higher court if parties wis” c 
to spend a fortune in deciding a point of no real im 
portance. 
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THE “OLD BELFRY,” CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. [See page 449, ante.} 
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PERFORATED BRICKS. 
yICE CHANCELLOR'S. COURT: BEART, Sc. #, VEASBY. 

In this case Mr. Bacon, on the 7th inst. moved for 
an injunction agai the defendant, or his agents, 
servants; or Wor. them from making 
or vending any p ed bricks upon the principle 
of the inventions belonging to the plaintiffs, and ftom 
‘counterfeiting, imitating, or : the same in- 

tions. 
NO appearance was made on the part of the 
defendant. 

For the plaintiffs it .was stated that the defendant, 
Mr. Veasey, who is a brickmaker, and carrying onan 
extensive business in Huntingdonshire, was in com- 
munication: with: the: plaintiff, Mr. Beart ; dealt with 
him for bricks ; and was in point of fact an agent em- 
ployed by him for the sale of bricks ; and being 
inclined to carry on some brickmaking on his own 
account, he applied to the plaintiff to sell him one of 
his machines. The plaintiff declined, and thereupon 
Mr. Veasey took upon himself to infringe Mr. Beart’s 
patent. That he procured a person of the name of 
Armitage, a defendant in another suit, to make 
machines exactly in imitation of those in the plaintiff’s 
patent, and to apply for letters patent ; and that Mr. 
Armitage has recently procured letters patent, without 
notice to the plaintiff, and applied for them in such-a 
manner and upon such a title as was very well caleu- 
lated to draw the matter entirely from the plaintiff’s 
attention ; because the patent, bemg .a patent for 
making bricks, the title of Mr. Armitage’s patent is, 
“An improvement in dies for moulding plastic 
materials.” That with Mr. Armitage’s assistance, or 
without, Mr. Veasey has carried on the business of 
brickmaking, and has sold and has in his possession a 
great quantity of bricks. That it is clearly in 
evidence that the bricks sold by Mr. Veasey are made 
on the principle of the plaintiffs patent. That Mr. 
Armitage’s patent is not a new invention, but a mere 
imitation of Mr. Beart’s, and has been got up be- 
tween Mr. Veasey and Mr. Armitage: 

The Vice-Chancellor granted the injunction. 

BEART v. JAMES AND ABRAHAM ARMITAGE. 

A similar application for an injunction was applied 
for against James and Abraham Armitage, of Bury, 
in the county of Huntingdon, machine-makers, who 
also failed to appear, and the injunction was granted 
aceordingly, in the terms prayed. 








Potices of Books. 


The Landlord's and Tenant's Guide. By ALFRED 
Cox, Estate Agent. London. 


= toe 9 to be a compendium of 
formation upon the procuring, occupying, and 
disposing of estates and houses, and a col- 
lateral = with a gazeteer of Great 
oo. ht — — heads,—“ The selec- 

on, e, hire, management of houses 
and tind” -_— eo of residences and 
grounds;” “The oa operty, and 
andlord and tenant ;” To semphy tt 
does really contain a great deal of useful in- 
formation. It is written in a plain, sensible 
manner, and is very unlike the nonsense in the 
shape of advertisements to which the author’s 
name sometimes appears, in proof of which we 


will quote a from his chapter on 
professions “eal ‘ 


_ Let the choice of business for youth be made 
With reference to the station in life and sphere of 
influence of friends, the predilections of youth and 
his education, which latter ought to have been 
directed with a view to the future pursuits in con- 
templation. The notion is very prevalent, that if a 
: Tective.a good general education he will be fitted 

Or any pursuit: this is true to a certain 
bony 4] bn vagaries ought if possible i all cases to 
eeu definiteness of action ; and, as he grows up, 

© training and study should be especially bent to a 
a een an ile so that the schoolboy 
aa not merely e educated for manhood, but for 
foller calling which he, when a man, will 
on and then let the acquirement of a knowledge 

Tinereotted avocation be pursued. with the utmost 
ray jon, 80 that he be thoroughly qualified 
ss —e conducting a trade learned. Poor 

Prospects of @ youth who is not made 
im some sphere or other. Let 


him be - 
chante for something, 





| of friends will accumulate, but unless these are sub- 








ordinate to an‘ actnal course of action which they are 
calculated to modify or confirm, they will but 
little.” 

PMiscellanea. 


Anorent Pavement in Sussex.—The attention 
and interest which art and archeology are acquiring 
in influential quarters were pleasantly evineed in the 
Commons, last week,in reference to theextensive Roman 
pavement recently discovered at Bognor, in Sussex. 
Mr. Ewart expressed a desire to be informed by Sir 
R. H. Inglis, as a trustee of the British Museum, 
whether it was proposed to remove this t to 
the Museum; and Sir Robert, while stating that the 
tenant on whose land it was found was waiting till the 
Archeeological Institute visited the vicinity at their 
a hing congress, and would not part with it, 
took the opportunity of submitting to the Government 
the propriety of establishing some authority to whieh 
the custody of such objects might be committed. He 
believed that England was the only country in which 
ancient monuments were not placed under commission 
from.the Crown. The trustees, he added, were not: in 
treaty for the purchase or removal of any mosaic 
pavement. 

ARCHITECTS AND BuripERS.—Much has been 
said, and will no doubt continue to be said, and not 
without wonder, of competition by architects. Still 
the evil is not mitigated, but seems rather to inerease. 
As a builder, I feel for them, but cannot help saying 
they have brought it upon themselves. Did they not 
first introduce the system among us? Did they not 
set us against each other in hostile array? And 
therefore they must not make too much noise now 
that the serpent has bitten them,—that serpent they 
have so fondly cherished. The ease is very hard, very 
cruel, and very unjust, to offer a man of talent and’ 
research 5/. to 10/. for that which is worth 50/. or 
even more. But is it not equally hard for the poor 
builder to toil and slave as he does in estimating 
what, in gaining, often proves a loss, independent 
of what -he has to contend with in carrying out a 
contract? The day of reckoning has surely come; 
and that system which architeets introduced is now 
proving a source of vexation and harassment, and 
will doubtless do moreso. The only way I see to get 


j over the difficulty, is to annihilate the competing 


system altogether; to do which all must be agreed. 
We may then hope to see better things both for archi- 
tects and buiklers. Architects may rest assured, that 
if they continue to act as many of them do, they will 
and that builders will surely take upon themselves 
to supply plans as well as estimates, independent of 
any architects at all. I should regret to see this, 
considering that every mau has a right to live by his 
just and proper calling, and obtain for his services a 
fair remunerating price.—W. 

Limerick ScuHoon oF ArtT.—The first annual 
distribution of prizes and conversazione at the 
Limerick School of Art took place on Monday, the 
4th inst. when an interesting and numerous assemblage 
of all elasses met together. The Lord Bishop of 
Limerick presided, and in handing each successful 
candidate his or her premium, added a few judicious 
words of encouragement, which, to judge by the 
countenances of the recipients, greatly increased their 
gratification. The prizes were awarded in a somewhat 
novel manner, adopted by the committee at the 
suggestion of the head master. A jury of students, 
male and female, was empanelled to adjudicate upon 
the merits of the works in competition, and the result 
has been, we are told, a more general satisfaction 
as to the justice of the awards than is often the ease. 
The rooms not occupied with the students’ works 
contained a collection of paintings and engravings, 
liberally contributed by their owners for the occasion, 
which added greatly to the enjoyment of the evening. 

VaLue or Honovrasie Conpuct.— At the 
Bankruptcy Court, on the 7th inst. where Mr. Isaac 
Unwin, builder, came up to receive his certificate, the 
aecounts showed the unsecured debts to be 2,7827. ; 
secured, 1,26'77. ; liabilities, 6367. The assets were 
returned thus:—Good debts, 2,781/.; doubtful, 
420/.; property held by creditors, 1,400/. The 
creditors expressed the wish that he should reeeive an 
immediate certificate of the first class. His Honeur 
said, that this was a case reflecting the highest 
credit upon the bankrupt, who had commenced 
business with a surplus of no less than 3,000/. and 
who, when pressed for payment, came to this court, 
in order that there should be a fair distribution of his 
property between the creditors, the result of which 
would be that the estate would pay 20s. in the pound. 
The accounts were the most accurate he ever recol- 
lected seeing in a builder’s case, and the Court -had 
great pleasure in granting Mr. Unwin cn immediate 
certificate of the first class. We are glad to reeord 





| New WEsTMINSTER-BRIDGE AND THE THAMES 
DratnaGe.—A point ofvital importance in the form- 
ation of every new bridge across the Thames, and in- 
deed on any of our sluggish southern rivers, is the 
| effect of the new strueture on the drainage of the whole 
course of the river. The ion of the new for the 
old London-bridge had —chance, shall we call 
‘it—to lower the level of the river above bridge at low 
water no less than 3‘feet. more than. the cumbrous old’ 
prose od ger allowed it to be before,so that.a much 
greater of water escaped with every receding tide 
than could - get out before ; doubtless 
diminishing the number and extent of the floods whi 
8 feet of rise in the. river must have often assisted in 
producing on occasions when otherwise, and afterwards, 
they would cease to occur. It becomes a serious 
| question, therefore, how far the floods which still 
| an alec seat the course of the Thames, 
might not be stilt er diminished by the substi- 
tution of new bridges of proper construction for the 
old, and tlie present is a favourable opportunity for 
calling attention to the construction of the. proposed 
new bridge at Westminster, not only on account of 
the floods, but also of the drainage in a sanitary 
point of view. Considerations such as these have 
induced a correspondent, Mr. Felix Wakefield, of 
Upper Eaton-street, to address us on the subject, 
at same time enclosing copy of a letter on it, serit 
to Mr. Alcock, M.P. who took some interest, 
in the House of Commons, as to the new 
bridge at Westminster. It is to be h that 
this important point will be looked to and well 
considered, especially as we do not see that it 
should necessarily interfere with the effect of the new 
bridge in relation to the new Houses of Parliament. 
If the level of the river could by any means be further 
lowered, numerous and extensive inhabited districts 
now in a marshy and most malarious state would be 
drained and rendered healthful: and as observed by 
Mr. Wakefield, even apart from the influence of 
bridges, “the Board ofHealth might spend thousands 
in the most ingeniously-contrived drains and tra 
and not effect a tithe of the good that the buying up 
mill and navigation rights with a view to throwing 
down the dams and locks would do like a touch of 
magic.” Rights such as these in these days of steam- 
power and railways are not for an instant to-be re- 
in the face of such sanitary improvements as 
might be effected by sweeping them away,as  nui- 
sance, and as now a total misapplication of rivers, the 
populous valleys of which can never be efficiently 
drained and rendered healthful so long as such ob- 
structions as mills and locks, and cumbrously-con- 
structed bridges, are allowed to infest their course. 
Toe Requirnep Mertrororiran Central, TER- 
minus.—We hear of a scheme endorsed by a name 
that. promises something like a ical realization,— 
that of Mr. John Henderson, of the firm of Fox, 
Henderson, and Co. who p , in a circular 
printed for private distribution, to raise the 
structure over a suitable portion of the Thames, om 
the principle of .a viaduct, following as nearly as 
ible the course. of the river, and occupying, more or 
8, as an ultimate complete scheme, the distance from 
Westminster-bridge to London-bridge, though com- 
menced, probably, on a small scale, as little more than 
a communication between the northern and southern 
railways, since it may easily he extended to almost 
any conceivable amount of accommodation. The level 
of the structure would besuch as not to interfere with 
the traffic on the river and on the bridges, and its 
supports. would not injure the views from Whitehall 
Gardens, Northum House, the Adelphi, the 
Temple Gardens, &c, The Station would divide the 
river into three parts, viz, one central portion for 
general traffic, and two side water-ways for the > 
of the steamers, which would not interfere with 
accommodation for passengers at the various piers 
and jetties. 


TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. — are 
said to be actually in progress for laying down a sub. 
marine between the United Ki and 


America. It is intended to. connect the two countries, 
or rather, the Old and New Worlds, through Galway 
and Halifax, the two nearest points of communication, 
The distance is about 1,600 miles. The practi 
of the scheme has been guaranteed, it is said, by 
all the eminent engineers of the day, and various firma 
have sent in estimates for the execution of the work. 
Theseestimates vary from 800,000/. downto800,000/, 
and some of the lowest eatimates are snid to here 
been sent in by some of the most respectable firms 
in the country. 

Batt Varve.—I see a notice of the case of Bate- 





so honourable a testimony. 


registered it, Bateman now claims it, 

upwards of six weeks befove. him after 
g 157. as I did, I ought to reesive protection. 

Faas Rog. 
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Ramway Iron requiren.—The New York 
Mining Journal calculates that “ the furnaces of the 
yy nag we gy vei Se pall 

- 80 long been quenched, again be li up, 
Go favs men Wil he longer complain of being fore- 
stalled by foreign iron workers because they were not 
sufficiently by a tariff,” and bases the 
diction on an estimate of the quantity of railway iron 
required in Europe and America, for aut either 
now on hand or in contemplation. e quantity is 
declared to be 2,400,000 tons. ‘‘ This,” remarks the 
writer, “ gives, estimating 100 tons to the mile, 
which is about the average of good rail, 24,000 miles 
of single track, enough to encircle the entire earth, or 
12,000 double track: dividing it, half single and 
half double track, we have 18,000 miles of roads 
in process of construction. The cost of forming this 
extent of road (half double track) will not be less, at 
the present rates of iron, with complete equipments 
of locomotives, cars, depéts, than a sum total of 
900,000,000 dollars. The iron for the rails alone, as 
it is now selling, would amount to the respectable 
sum of 120,000,000 dollars. But there is to be 
added‘ to these figures, enormous as they are, several 
roads in the States not taken into the account 
when these estimates were made, and late foreign in- 
telligence states that subscriptions are opened for the 
northern railroad of Spain to connect the French 
frontiers at Bayonne with Madrid, a distance over 
500 miles ; also that a company is fully organised for 
the construction of a Central Italian Railroad, con- 
necting Lyons with Rome and Venice, and Vienna 
with Leghorn and Genoa: Austria, Tuscany, and the 
Duchies of Modena and Parma, are parties to this 
enterprise : independent of this, a railroad from Lyons 
to Turin, the charter of which has been granted; 
and add to all a railroad to the Pacific, and we have 
the addition of 5,000 miles of railroad to attach to 
the above figures, involving a total cost of some 
225,000,000 dollars, and 25,000,000 dollars for 
iron.” The writer’s calculations, however, have 
doubtless been slightly biased by an obvious eye to 
the state of the iron trade, and a desire to uphold the 
high-price system. 

HampsteaD Heatu.—The Bill brought into the 
House of Lords to empower building on land surround- 
ing the Heath, has been thrown out. The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, commenting on the proposal in our pages 
to form here a noble park, says :—“‘ If some strong 
and decided measure is not now taken, the oppor- 
tunity of securing at least one scene of great natural 
beauty for the recreation of London is lost for ever. 
In our judgment the plan of Professor Cockerell de- 
serves. the warmest support; and the great metro- 
politan parishes, if they are wise, will proceed 
instantly to press upon Parliament the necessity of 
its adoption. London increases like a rolling ball of 
snow: no longer ago than June, 1736, the then 
Duke of Grafton proceeded at law against one 
Hilliard, for burning bricks upon some building 
ground at the back of New Bond-street. Where 
would the west of London have been by this time if 
the mass of houses had not been stayed by the im- 
passible barrier of Hyde-park. Thirty, nay twenty 

ears since, all that prodigious district consisting of 

yde-park Gardens, or Tyburnia, Bayswater, and 
Notting-hill, consisted of green fields: fortunately it 
is stopped to the south by Kensington-gardens, 
Pod and Lord Holland’s ground, but the tide 
of buildings rolls resistlessly onwards to the west, 
and we shall soon find Oxford-street ending at Aeton. 
So will it be with the north. The inevitable fate of 
the most beautiful, nay the only really. beautiful spot 
near London, is to be covered with bricks and mortar, 
unless its doom is arrested by the speedy interposi- 
tion of a public park.” 

SanitaRy ProGrEss 1N THE Nortu.—The 
Alnwick Local Board of Health having failed in making 
an arrangement with the trustees of the freemen for 
the supply of the town with water from Haydon 
Morest, the property of the freemen, have succeeded 
in obtaining an abundant supply from wells on Rugley, 
8 farm about 3 miles distant from Alnwick, belonging 
to the Duke of Northumberland. As the wells are 
situated at an elevation upwards of 800 feet above that 
of the town, they offer facility for the course of 
transit. According to a Newcastle paper, his grace 

resses his wish to assist by any means in his power 

the objects of the Board, and will grant them a lease 
of the water for 200 years at 1/. per annum, subject 
only to the payment, to the occupying tenant, for any 
surface damage that may be occasioned by laying the 
pipes to bring the water into the town. The duke 
also agreed to take the soil produced by the 
sewerage for the next thirty years, and intends to erect 
tanks and other reservoirs to collect and prepare the 
a to be converted ca A manure. Bib ss 
of water supply and of sewerage will be com 
the rasa ous Boards during this year, in Penrith, 
Lancaster, Morpeth, Alnwick ; and works of sewerage 
in Berwick-upon-Tweed, 


AgcuHiTectuRAL SocreTy OF THE ARCHDEACONRY 
or NorTrHampron.—aAt the June committee meeting, 
the Rev. D. Morton in the chair, Mr. Worship sent 
for examination a MS. work on the heraldry in Great 
Yarmouth Church. The Rev. B. Hill, of Collingtree, 
sent, through the Rural Dean, an old hour-glass stand, 
and some fragments of painted glass, of the 15th cen- 
tury, to be committed to the custody of the society, 
on the understanding that they were to be restored, 
whenever wanted for the church. Plans of the re- 
seating and enlarging of Weldon Church, by Mr. 
Slater, were submitted for the consideration of the 
committee. A ground plan for the re-seating of Bar- 
nack Church was also approved. The work is in- 
trusted to Mr. Browning, of Stamford, and is to be 
carried out in open oak sittings of uniform design for 
rich and poor. A paper was read by Mr. Morton, 
giving his former communication at greater length, 

ing MSS. having relation to Northampton- 
shire churches. 6,763 of the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum gives notice of 32 churches in this 
county. A letter was read respecting the establish- 
ment of an Archeological Society for Leicestershire ; 
and another from Mr. Sharpe, of Lancaster, on the 
best mode of extending the usefulness of Architectural 
Societies. . . 

THE THAMES EMBANKMENT.—The committee, con- 
sisting of Sir W. Molesworth (chairman), Mr. Hayter, 


‘Mr. Williams, and other members, have passed the 


preamble of a Bill to give to her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Public Works and Buildings extended time 
and further powers for completing the embankment 
of the Thames between Vauxhall and Battersea- 
bridges, and a new street from Lower Sloane-street in 
connection therewith. The extended time is four 
years from the passing of the Act; and from the state- 
ments of Mr. Page, engineer to the commissioners, it 
appears that of the total embankment of nearly two 
miles, to be constructed between Battersea and Vaux- 
hall-bridges, more than half a mile is already formed 
from Vauxhall-bridge to 400 feet above the Belgrave 
dock, and that on the passing of the Act the remainder 
will be actively prosecuted. The new street is to be 
carried out in connection with the Chelsea Suspension- 
bridge, now constructing, the works in connection 
with the foundations and abutments of which have 
been resumed, and the suspension chains and towers 
for which are in a forward state. The height of the 
embankment is to be continuously 4 feet above Trinity 
datum, and 70 feet wide in the roadway. Its general 
character will consist of brick walls, with granite 
coping, and its estimated cost is 100,000/. 

Tue Drainace or Croypon.—I read your re- 
marks on the drainage of this town with deep interest, 
and it appears to me that Dr. Neil Arnott and Mr. 
Thomas Page, have both overlooked an important 
matter. The Local Board of Health have caused 
every house to be fitted with an inverted extinguisher, 
or cesspool on a small scale. These miscalled water- 
closets may prevent escape of air from the drains, but 
the impossibility of keeping them clean, and the 
smell arising from decomposition and fermentation 
(in spite of the water supply), particularly in the 
morning, ¢s most injurious to children and persons of 
delicate health ; hence in my opinion a great cause of 
fever, &. In your number of June 11th, you say 
“ You are glad that the Society of Arts have awarded 
their medal for certain inventions,” &. Having faith 
in the Builder, I ordered a local plumber to procure 
three of the articles alluded to; and although the 
whole cost has not exceeded 10/. the result has been 
most satisfactory ; and, as a father, I thank you, Mr. 
Editor, for having enabled me to get rid of the 
extinguishers recommended by the Board of Health, 
before the health of my family was utterly extin- 
guished. I enclose you my card.—M. J. H. 

ScHoots IN LamBETH.—Schools for the parish of 
All Saints are about to be built in York-street, Lam- 
beth Marsh. Mr. Rogers is the architect. The 
following tenders have been received :—Hayward and 
Nixon, 6107.; Myers, 593/7.; Sherwood, 580/.; 
Pattrick and Son, 498/.; Gammon, 4957. The 
quantities were supplied. 

ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTION.—At the meeting 
held June 24th, the following gentlemen were elected 
as Officers for the Session 1853-54. PrestpENT 
—Mr. James Edmeston. Vice-PrestpentT—Mr. 
J. K. Colling. Commirree—Messrs. Arthur Allom, 
Alfred Bailey, B. J. Benwell, Robert Burt, Charles 
Hayward, Thomas Hill, V.T. Horder, Joseph James, 
George Truefitt, J. Drayton Wyatt. TreasuRER— 
Mr. Charles Gray. Auprtors—Mr. J. W. Wor- 
thington, Mr. Samuel Hewitt. Honorary SECRE- 
TARIES—Mr. Arthur Cates, Mr. Arthur Billing. 

ee 








“am 





TENDERS 


For the construction of a pier at the Adelphi, for the 
Steam Gondola Company. itr. H. H. Russ engineer. 





Wade, Lynn, and Parker 
J hapman 











as. 
Weaver and Oldham 








For making roads and draining on the Conservative 
Land Society's Estate, ¥ at a schedule 
prices. None accepted. Plans to be fon ¢ 

James Ellis ( ) sscrrcssccsesee £8,200 
J. H. Brown (drainage included) ............ 2,600 
Morton and Paithfal (without d oa 
John ithout drainage and curb)... 1, 
Seommh Lethenod Gothen tence eal 
carb 1,350 





Joseph Lockwood (if gravel on estate be cane 
E. Murray (without drainage, but with curb) 1,074 








For rebuilding Nos. 60 and 
Messrs. Hambley and Cooper, 
supplied. 


61, . Fenchurch-street, 
architects. Quantities 

















Timewell £2,720 
Messrs. Piper 2,626 
Grimsdell 2,525 
M : Ashley and H. 2306 
esers. and Horner ......sssseecsseesees ¥ 
Prichard . 2,367 
BR, Lawrence .......scceecseees 2,359 





For building a dwelling-house and offices in Cow-cross. 
street, West Smithfield. Mr, George Perry, architect, 
Quantities supplied. 














Locke and Nesham £1,863 
Mansfield and Sons 1,805 
MM dscrheonaveccsonesaspserquansoteptnancsdandoaccasonens 1,770 
Freeman 1,755 





For the erection of a rectory-house and offices at 
Aythorpe, Roding, Essex. Mr. G. E. Pritchett, architect, 
Lawrance, Braughin ......... a 
Gray, Sawbridgeworth 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Stain.”—A correspondent asks for “a stain for soft woods that 
will stand the weather out of doors.” 

“ Bakers’ Ovens.”—A correspondent asks “ to be informed ofthe 
most economical mode of building bakers’ ovens, both as regards 
the first cost, and the saving of fuel in the heating ; the last ques- 
tion being the most important.” 

“3.G.B” “RE” “R. K.” “Subscriber” (chapel at Torquay 
has been already noticed), “Mr, J.” “N.and F.” “ Reader” 
(power of stopping it depends on special circumstances, Take 
advice), “RK. W.” “G. W.” “0. H.” “8, P.” “W. F.C.” (ifhehad 
been less stupid, he would have been less impertinent: he would 
not have appropriated a reply given to another inquirer), “ A. 8.” 
(shall have attention), “ W. T.” “J.S. P.” “W. C0.” “W.F. PB” 
“J.F.W.” “J.H.F.” “F.8.” (we donot recommend), “J. H.” 
“A, G.” “R. G. W.” “'W. T. M.” (not our custom), “A. W. H.” 
“A. 0.” “W. L, J.” “A Correspondent,” “R. 8.” (we cannot 
inform him). 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting adverti. te should 
be addressed to the “Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Epiror, and not 
to the Publisher. 4 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO SURVEYORS AND OTHERS. , 
HE Tunstall Commissioners are in want of 


& competent person to fill the several offices of SURVEYOR 
or HIGHWAYS of she township, COLLECTOR of RATES, 
INSPECTOR of MARKET, and NUISANCES. The party ap- 

lying must be well acquainted with road ing, surveying, an 
build ng; will have to devote his whole time to the several duties 
which will devolve upon him ; and must’be prepared to enter into 
a bond, with sufficient pares, Guly to account for all moneys 
which may come into his han Persons desirous of applying for 
the above appointment must send in to me testimonials, with the 
amount of the salary they will require, under seal, endorsed, 
Pe mde | Peers. on = ow Ist day of ata! next. 

y er information may on app! 
THOMAS LLEWELLYN, Clerk to he. Commissioners. 
Tunstall, Staffordshire, 23rd June, 1853. 


ARDIFF LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 
SPLOTON NA TOAN CRS Bela rok oe cen —Aprliee 
o! ss. r _ 
tions and testimonials to be forwarded to the undersigned on oF 
betme the 21st instant. By order of the 
ardiff, 





h . 
. Sth July, 1853, T, WATKINS, Clerk. 


FOREMAN CARPENTER WANTED.— 
0 





d Investment Com- 

The Melbourne and ee oe _ Soon a intelligent 
ed to the construction of 
of dra — applica 
at the Offices of the 

REA, Managing Director. 


require th 
EMAN CARPENTER accustom 
houses for mney san with a knowl 
to be made, by letter only, with re 
Company. A. KINT. 
13, Gresham-street, J uly 16, 1853, 


EE GINEERING PUPIL.—The Town Sur. 

f Ba has a VACAN r an 
PUPIL For further info sddress to The Town Surveyor, 
Bangor, North Wales. 





on 





TO DESIGNERS. 
EQUIRED, a PRACTICAL DRAUGHTS- 
Mois Noles at suatig Adee ‘anna he 
te sae ry business in the country.—. , . 
d te’ Mr. EDWARD WEBB, 
Bice Woreetars vee ME 


TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 





ANTED, a respectable Young se 
U wo uilder’s 
office. He must eee, pw ly A able to write a good nn 


ious band. Apply, stating how. previ 
sar nlary expeeed, Apply, stating how Prey and Sons, London: 





Ds. 
TO FOREMEN OF BRICK AND DRAIN PIPE YARD! 
TED immediately, a thorough, practical 
MAN (none other need apply). wh? as acesiDg. 


pm gt oe der i 
rong fe fous Speier gang reels 


ISTANT SURVEYORS. ., 
ee in the neighbour- 




















Vou. XIL.—No. 545.] 


THE BUILDER. 


461 








— 
—_ 


TO WOOD AND STONE CARVERS. 


WANrED, two or three hands in the above 
th 


conversant with the Decorated 
Gothic style.—A 
and HAWLE . 
with atte 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 


Richmond-hill, adjoining the park, TO BE LET. o Lease 
ner soars, in suitab! table pl plots, for the Soden of villas. 
Plo 


23 the London-road. near the rai 
REWER, hitect and Surveyor; or Mey 
a. House, Richmond, Surrey. 


5 SOMES. to 


Y.—TO BE LET, in the South of 
pw EY mg Oe 


to carry on such a 
ired.—F ye & ~~, 4 obtained applying to W. G. 
107, Hel —— ed - 





dressed to Messrs. BROODBENT 

» With first-class references, will meet 

XK7ANTED, in Manchester, TWO STONE 

who have to Gothic 

ed wil te aborted hoply to. = i WinLiAMs, Sculptor, 
work wil rent. Lower eee t, Manchester. 


wan TED, ina Contractor’s Office, a middle- 


Gentleman, t to take out Qu = 








tities, e Finished and W: ime. See So the carsyin 
tracts, in fact, to wiiewe e Prin 
out of Contracts, ands in ee tod W. care of Mr. Brigh 
tationer, ae aga 

TX/ANTED, b Young Man, constant 
Vy oeunLox ME i ane PLU wai tis’ used to the jobbing 

. He has ej 
Sate in the City.— Address, RO °S'e Eabenron ¥ Fleet- 


WANTED, a “SITUATION as JUNIOR 
a Otis of The Builder,” my, Yor Letreot Covent. 





sm B. X. Office of “ 


BUILDING LAND to LET, at 
CROYDON, UGH, 
BR woop, REE ap PARK, 
BLACK HBATEH, TOTTENHAM, an P 
GREENWICH, STREET. @ HIGH- 
DEPTFORD, TUFORD, 
CAMBER WALL, NES, 
KINGSTON. COLNEY" HATCH. 


IN 
Advances made on most. and bricks are on ee of the abo 
estates, which are nearly all adjoining railway stat’ an Covenan 4 
are apportioned.—Apply to Mr. WILLIAM "WALLEN, Jun. 25, 
Laurence-pountney-iane, Cannon-street, City. 


EIGATE.—TO BE LET or SOLD, 


oor” BUILDING ey immsetiotely contiguous | dr 
fon and town, and 





to t 


[HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
e ic Dra e 3 

8, 33, N a. ~A mong all the = 

the yo numbers for priority of aioe sathe Seeiets estates 

were drawn :—1299, 2496, 3978, 4856. 4614, 1234, 








the railwa ngul 
picturesque Tooali » within one beusaloutney of the metropolis, 
affording to the citizen and sportsman a most desirable site fora 
country residence, fox and hounds being kennelled in the 
ja ey Respectable builders will meet with most liberal 
treatment.—For tore and further particulars apply te Messrs. 
PAGE ro RELF, Architects and Surveyors, Reigate and Dorking. 





aLOuGNT wanted by a Young Man 
oA RIG od OUR emer 


Sees years’ went enone ae waces Bee = much 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, who has been 
eer, and who has 


A i with a8 a Engin 
o- uo aes in his ort, wish hes to place himself for 
further er MPROVEME ime od “Oflice of an E eer and Sur- 
r of extensive p ce.—For particulars, apply to Mr. R. W. 
& , Jun. Solicitor, Mireinghass, 
TO BUILDERS. 5 
YOUNG MAN, who has had considerable 


bricklaying and plastering, wishes to 
ARTICLE Minscit, for Two or Three Years, to a BUILDER. 
‘Wages not so much an object as to perfect himself. * xo obj a 
to town or country.—Address to G. P. 2, William-street, 


ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 


or CLERK of the WORKS, by a person fully competent 





h, London 











inevery my rene’, as he has had experience in the buil trade 

during the twelve years he has beenintown. N.B.—Good reference 

givens if required. — Address, A. B. Office of “The Builder,” 
York-street, Covent Garden. 





ue P Parents | of a 4 respectable Youth, who 
two years in a mason’s 
shop, wishes rey COP REN TICE him to a respectable master, to 
lear» the art of a MASON, where he will be treated as one of the 
family.—Address to A. B, 21, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
Two PLASTERERS, fully acquainted with 


the shoxe weds and quite 
a TAKE Wi either in town or count: ‘t 








BUILDING GROUND TO BE LET, near 
the City, situate in ine meen’s-road, Dalston: term, 
90 years. Ground-rents mare a aged down to a pep reorn.— 
For ay appl ba = UGHES, Solicitor, 25, Old Jewry.— 
= uildi t Gresnd ee io be Let, situate in ~ Srovezend Hollo- 
.andin the he _ 
house on each estate. ee ee ee 


BulLpine GROU N D.—CRYSTAL 


PALACE, NORWOOD.—TO BE LET on LEASE, on the 
road from Anerley Station to the Crystal al Palace, -_ op 
mee grounds of the above buil The 

upwards of 30 acres, with a beautifully” und 

thie ly wooded, commanding extensive views in Surrey and Kent. 
It is accessible by good roads and railway, being within five 
minutes’ walk ofthe nerley Station, and one minute’s walk of the 
station of the pre Crystal Palace and West End Railway. 
There is good brick earth over the 

mission to make bricks would be granted to any one taking 
siderable pectin. Also about nine acres of very eligible Freehold 

Land, within three miles of St. Paul’s, to be Let id.—For 
| plane: and particulars, apply to Messrs. WE HNERT and ASH. 

OWN, Architects, 42, Charing-cross. . 


UILDING GROUND.—TO BE LET, 
several PLOTS of LAND, for srestins villas, most es 
situated upon high und. Term, ninet; om ne seare Er 
and particulars apply to Mr. A. BOOTH, 1, Car lton-hill Villas 
Camden-road, opp te the Brecknock Arms. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHER 


REEHOLD SITES for BUILDING 
PURPOSES.—TO BE LET, on Lease for ninety-nine 
years, SEVERAL ACRES of well-timbered, park-like GROUND, 
admirably adapted for penting purposes, situate close to the 
a ace Station, and about one mile from the town of 
aidenhead, on a cheerful eminence. with a fine southern aspect, 
cman a del: ~“s view of Windsor Castle and the sur- 
rounding country. Toads are excellent, the soil is Ss gresely, 
and the S kehood ‘s 5 puswerttel for its remarkable salubrity.— 
Apply, by letter, to C. W. Post-office, Maidenhead, Socks. 





posite the 
y — 


= 
eB 





whole of the ground, _ _ 











ta A. B. 40, Henry-street, ew. ~ 
AS CLERK OF WORKS, OR SHOP FOREMAN. 


YOUNG MAN 26 years), a Car- 

penter and J, oiner, who t orou understands his busi- 

ees, is desirous of obtaining a SITU y ON as above. Can keep 

the | books if required. isfactory references can be given.— 
Address, L. J. 37, High-street, Marylebone. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
Wan ANTED iD, to APPRENTICE a respectable 
th, aged 15, to the Business of a CARPENTER. Leo 
been ae... months at the trade. In-door preferred.—Address 
8. 8. 10, Vincent-street, Westminster. 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


RESPECTABLE PERSON, aged 31 years, 


wishes ~ a RE-ENGAGEMENT in. either of en above 
offices. He i J yr. good iptemen, can take out quantities, 











Measure up work, superintend works, and perform all the gy 
usually r eae’, The highest retsrenoes cant be gren- Apply, b. 
letter, to 30, Cadogan-street, Chelsea.—P.S. Would not o! ect 


to partial employ. 
TO MASONS on OTHERS. 


ANTED, b 
Man, ae ag F one hs or joe  o 








TTANTED, a SITUATION a ay SHOP 


FOREM 
af Duane ui of Carpenters 


out working dra) 
reference te to character and 


tance from I oY rw oy to roast? dis- 


mY , 24 
No.1 don-street, Fitzroy- 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


A COMPETENT BUILDER’S CLERK is 








open to an ENGAGEMENT. Leaves his present employ- 

Tent gn the 10th inst— Address, W. B, Office of “he Builder,” 1, 
TO BUILD 

’ I sara te Tespec table Youth wish to 

bove business. A moderate 

be given.—Address, 5 i ©. care of Rixon Arnold, 29, 














At ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, | with a 
Siabes (anita! of from 1,0001. to 9,002. ediate command, 
Ined a inthoeenee SHARE of PRAGTION in ‘a well-estab- 
d Estate Agent, with a ‘a view oft titlmately'ssouring the whole 
Bites Hobe bi prin principals treated with. Address, G. W. E. 














R. ED DWARD PAR OTHERS. 


is desirous | © 
PcTORAL DRA Wines "ee require COLOURED ARCHI- 
3 outlines of sam: 1 - 

fromm at on terms hae eat? ne nent on porary with back- 
Detail, & aad Work. 
his charge 


in Elevations, Sections. 
fog Dravinge Woh Blevations consideration in 
petition Prove unsuccessful. 








Som tar 


ere 
BULDING LAND TO BE LET, for Four. 








; distasoe trom. Nine en. direct fro free 
Welty hort datate Elms, in the best part af ake 
be advanced to 601. clear per house 
avanced to. ble builders fo for —e" Eime, and 
drains are ° for 








IMBLEDON, NORWOOD, _STRAT- 


RD, POPLAR, and WEsT HAM. .—FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND. 
TO BE SOLD, about Six Acres. at WIMBLEDON, suitable for 
family residences. and commanding very extensive view 
TO BE LET, for ~ years. eligible sites for small Villas, within 
two minutes’ walk o 43 NORWOOD Railway Station. 
O BE LET, for rs, several plots near the Eastern 
Creates workshops, a8 Ns ATFORD, suited for small houses. 
O BE LET, small plot eligibly situate in 


teers BAST tN NDIA-ROAD, suitable for a pair of semi- 


detached v' 
BE LET, f 9 years. several very eligible plots in the 
to | sonmediats vil vicinity of the VICTORIA DOCKS, Plaistow. Money 
spy © to Mr- WILLIAM ELLISON, Architect and Surveyor, 
19, Stainsby-road, Limehouse, 


HINGFORD FLOUR MILLIS, 


miles from London, available te the gee of paper 
ae sang blanket manufactory, or dye-wor' win managers 
residence. TOLLS, and Right of Fishery in in, the Lee, TO BE 
LET on Lease, for’ five years, with i ession. The 
~~ desirable 





“eight 


water power more than adequate to the requirements of the ma- 
chinery, which is modern, and ether with the fixtures Le 
to the landlords. The commodious Residence, ——— sted 
situated with reference to the mills, being detached. and =a 
for the of a amily. The Tolls accrui: 

from the road —s pen. Breas fa to Chingford, which, wae 
an avi ears, have amounted to 1 per annum ; and the 
pees, D the’ river Lee, and streams between the Lee bites and 
pty ley’s Corner, a distance of nearly two miles, abounding with 





in great variety. The above mills might, at a very trifling | 8! 


expense. be converted into paver or blan*et mills, or dye-works, 
for which, in addition to the flour trade. they are eminently qua- 
lified, the ‘supply of water being both — and pure.— oe 
viewed on on application to the tenant, and farther 
y be obtained of S, Marcaant, Esq. Rive Office. 
Hertford, and 8. Great G Westminster ; ond of Messrs. 
Cnawren and Deatx, Surveyors and Estate Agents, Cheshunt, 


AND TO LET for BUILDING VILLAS 
on Lord Holland’s Estate. at Hammersmith.—For plans 
and particulars apply to = FREDK. ABDEESOS, 12, Pall 
Mall East. Advances made to respectable parties. 


UILDING GROUND TO- BE LET, on 


from oe Regent’s-park and — == station. 
tages for third-rate eight-roo: and four corners for shops. 

It is the o anh left for batlding in'th: that locality, where houses of 
that bs sren ion are very much in request, an find tenants or 
ee hasers immediately on their completion. —Apply to Mr. 
ILOART, 9, Harrington-square. 


OLNEY HATCH.—TO - fetes on 


MP oace Lge? for fn Dee sae. in this 


rents, LA 
RINERY Ba aS of VILE rind a 
mene Seainente Station of the Great Northern 
bricks may be had on the 
ee a, The Lae! wens 2 Vievedon opt opel sone 
maa an ns an culars ma) 
tel OA GDEN and HODGKINSON, Solicitors, 7 Mark-lane, 

















TIGHBURY NEW PARK.—FREEHOLD 


BUTLOSES GROUND TO BE LET in this desirable 


locality, anding ive views. Money advanced, and 
fiske ase t Te had if required —For culars apply to Mr C. 
HAMBRI E. 73, Coleman-street, 4 





ae or WAREHOUSE—TO BE serdene 


ease, a PLOT of GROUND, in the year of West 

near the Obelisk), having a frontage 0 f 85 feet by a 

feet suitable for the erection of or ware- 
Builders, Bel 


h 2 115 
depth to PATRICK and SON, 


h —A 
a 





Sir Charles Price, bart. 


oe 401. each. one mage, 1s. 
scription, 4s. Transfer-i 

most el! ie estate of th’ five acres of Say ty building. 
land, vsiquateat Hendon. Middlesex, now ready for distribution 

n members 0 

‘bers ing up their shares may have possession of their land 
aan Fes alae at tke Lane tare 
poses ats Pag HARLES TIDBURY, Sec. 











FREEHOLD.—TO BRICKMAKERS Feueroep SAD 
BETO: ieee au BUIL 

PRIVATE ‘CONTRACT, 

a PREEBOLD, BR ORSIELD. conti ne sheets acres, 

situate in the parish of Norwood, Middlesex. The field has been 


recently examined by a competent ac a" who ate es 
Sant as 000,000 of Soh @ uality stock bricks can 


from the soil. oe that Malm brie a. - ae superior quality y will 
be found. e bottom m co simile el and sand. The 
transit is ena the field about half a pen © the ote ae, 


ton from the Southall Railwa: 

pentie roa from Southall to Northhyde.—A valy. by le ater o or oper 
» | conally, ton to Mr. W. BYERS, at Messrs. Branscom 

= _—_—_—_____ —_______—_| 








SALES BY Y AUCTION. 
10 BUILDERS, FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES, AND 
HERS.—CHESHUNT. 


ME. DEBENHAM is instructed to SELL, 


or LET, se. Building Leases, a small plot of FREEHOLD 


LAND, ashort distance from the ‘ion, ing a valuable 
frontage to the spect-road, commanding | extensive views, and 
highly eligible for the erection of cottages © Pe hy hich are in 

request in the y- Being a corner em the site wa 
also be very desirable for a public house or chapel.—Apply at his 
Auction and Estate Offices, 80, Cheapside. 











TURNHAM-GREEN.—Building Materials of Three Co’ to 
clear the site for the new buil to be erected for the Militia 


‘TR. GOMME will SELL by AUCTION, b 


order of the Hapietentes, = ue pay. mets , JULY 18, 


at TWELVE for ONE, in 1 taken 
by the purchanemn, sik the stand BUILDING mn find cleared 
and internal Sttings of THREE COTTAGES, with the sheds and 


an 
ae situate near the 


C 

hai .. comprising 
pckwork, lead gutters and pum: 

floors, joists, partitions, woluauetinn, doors, glazed 
and stone chimneypieces, stone paving and coping, 200 

of close-boarded fencing, iron es , road sand, and a quaatiy 
of other useful —To be viewed three before 

sat catalogues ie ¢ F. H. | Sener Esq. Peay aoe bes Ys 
hall-place; 0 r. Gzorce STILLWELL, on the Prem’ , 
James Gomme, Shepherd’s-bush; and of the Auctioneer and 
Builder, Broadway, Hammersmi 











R. H. MORRIS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at the MART, on TUESDAY, JULY 26, at ONE, in three 
lots, the = valuab le BU totan the SITE now remaining an- un- 
lary 
‘ . s the et tary to. Wooavile to 
Perry.st' the + church on the Jepnene, th 
which two Sadeomne fa Ay ving @ buil 
frontage of upwards of 3.200 feet. e contents ¢ whole, 





to 
adjoining tp 
— e A eee cn eligible 
and about 890 feet, now in the o9ou occupation 
ry pag ere gp ty 

iter; and of Mr.’ H. Moanis’ Surveyor and Land Agent, 


ible 
a oO 











Freeholds in & 


‘outh: 
MONDAY. JULY GWILT 


as 
ge of the ; Under, = Dow of oi: 
SEVEN “Pan 19 to 5, 8 Buffolk- 


street, 

unlet. cae oe Sri hrates e 

Relghbgurhood. had $F the Auctioneer, 7 Union-street, South: ve South- 

a rene a nctloW hike Hartoourt, Lombard: 
7 











FOREST-HILL, KENT.—Freehold Houses and Building Land 
WA 0 ff br AvenION ane 
instructions 
MART, on MONDAY, JULY 35, a ae TWELY 0 FREE- 
HOLD and substantielly-erected, semi OUBES 
ik f Forest- 
West ope, = a gt pees sii Pasar ° 


hill 
J. Go ire toa. Bolicitor. 
¢ Mr. | 8, Regent-street, 


W. A, OagLer’s 


ticulars of 
the Mart; and a 
Waterloo-place. 





THE BULLDER. 











ir 








[Juny 16, 1853, 
HARCO "$ PATENT CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTER. VERY LMPoRt UILDERS AND 
mroarestarn carat J, 2. sr0oMllit aat"CO, 17, Minis 
BUNNETT AND CO. ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, &c. | fet fiatem a) atc, eas 
CRIBHAE PATENTEES OF REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS, pa a Wire Blinds, bet ‘~~ as BO et painted any 
de to or at ot. foibin, Wee ay aif te Sranched 


NO, 26, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON ; AND DEPTFORD, KENT ; 


inform Architectural ~~ the od, and that they are now the only sige Tosnsets s of bm fay ag vag d 
ee 2 to wey be —— eel ont on 9 Snsanation Sa having been o' of agnions kin 
to restrain him m making, using. supplying oF veh Mr. QUINCEY Patent. ny LJ 
. BU NUTT becune the hs Sas walneal mE cnuiiics tiie sonata cad d-bring before 
rete 


NEW PATENT CURVILINEAR REVOLVING IRON SHUTTER,” 


WHICH. OBTAINED THE PRIZE MEDAL IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
this Timaisen, the valuable porate nt BONN Brie are Paleuk he all the (Se one pm i with addigiows 0 ye} 


the very extensive BUNN 
= their aptgueiye plant and machinery, command a employment d 
B. and to pupply this very superior = Op ee hee persede any of of expencaaed 


contemplating the adoption of 


Shutter at a aoe that will 
Iron Fhattere, against being misled by 


Revolv: 
statements in advertisements and otherwise, recommen Cirect of those who have 
i lao, The best proof for the ne ty of this existe tn te fact, thet pas Hs to Aad CO-s Revolving f Tron Shutters haye 
been in use in man eC etet ee its (to w aie: for fitten on siren yearend are now perfetly 


of that time, are falling to pieces, 


ers, which 1 oe not _been i in use more 
and in some instances to replace them 


RVILINGAR REVOLVING TRON werkine oer. a 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS 
Of a superior description, fitted with metallic hinges, and adapted to work in any required direction. 

BUNNETT and CO. are 2lso the Original Patentees and Manufacturers of 
METALLIC SASH-BARS. AND MOULDINGS FOR SHOP-FRONTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c. 
and Patentees of 
ee DOUBLY-TRAPPED WATER-CLOSETS, IMPROVED CLOSETS for SHIPPING, 

EFFLUVIA- TRAPS, &e 
PATENT VENTILATING FIRE-PROOF IRON DOORS, IMPROVED GLASS LOUVRE 
AND SLIDE VENTILATORS, 


IMPROVED HOISTING AND LOWERING MACHINERY BY STEAM OR HAND POWER, 
erected by BUNNETT and CO. of 
Unequalied for safety and convenience, as already A by BUN BET ond an spe 00. fp many of the principal banks, warehouses, and 
POWERFUL AND COMPACT STEAM-ENGINES, SAWING, PLANING, MOULDING- yg AND 
OTHER MACHINERY, AND IMPROVED JOINERS’ BENCH AN D FLOORING CRAMPS. 
AB wate songgenatend of ts the rete, best desoription, and Architests may depend on their designs being faithfully nol out. 
t *BUNNETT and CO.’s W to that the is 
ay Sl Ral 
ESTIMATES, WITH ALL NECESSARY INFORMATION, BXERAMATORY AND DETAIL DRAWINGS 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 





By fher Majesty's 





BRICKS MANUFACTURED BY 
BEART’S PATENT BRICK COMPANY, 


CAN NOW BE PURCHASED AT THEIR 
LONDOW DEPOT, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY GOODS STATION, KING’S-CROSS, 
EITHER DELIVERED INTO CARTS OR BOATS, AT 


THIRTY SHILLINGS PER THOUSAND. 





ding trade, to an BRICK Beret. 
following may 

“7 Co aE me EF Te 
apne _ enable a aotheedta fying in 4 the clay, enawre an efficient and thorough burning, and cause them to bed with 

Being lighter, asibabteieentstnenes 

Their slightly absorbent property especially recommends them where DRY walls-are required, and being of a 

BRILLIANT WHITE COLOUR 
they may be used as well for EXTERNAL FACINGS as inside work. 
Samples may be obtained and Specimens of work seen by applying as above, 
NB, Delivered withont addi: t] 
om Meet Rear gooey Serhan op tes Gant Hesthere Rollereg betwen London and Hitchin, 


WORKS: ARLSEBY, BE 
1 fete, ak ’ DFORDSHIRE. 


Ls and ROBERTS, 74, Goswell- 


foot; tito with, framen, 9; dito, the Trade, at it gato 


seheie ie fogr panel equa both sides, 10d. Boer oa er ok po 


in for shop fronts, 


abe eibention | - ee Seip Dens, and others interested in the 
advantages the y possess over the ordinary » the 





late THOMAS WARD, SASHand SHOP 


@ FRONT MANUPACTURER and JOINER to the 
TRADE, im 200, Voper 
‘hitec: Street, 





— 
a 

































































Established shed 1839, 
Ne: 18, CURSITOR-STREET, Upwards of 300 good 
CHANCERY-LANE, HW i A seasoned doors in 
ewe and BMERY, ! HH i sli 4 Peetimenehip and 
edeeterern, ak 5 8 1 i 4 j ! description. _ 

their Customers and the =2 # | ie Li ven for 
ethat they ta every d of 
as above, where they have “al eae 
ot tog erg * wot Diken 

H ¥ ont ry enabled te will be 

itr Work in well-ecnsoned ‘ete. 
if] t ‘and superior workman AMES CATLING, Sash Maker, Builder, 
ship at the lowest scale of J and Joiner to the Trade, 7, Satchwell’s-rents, Chur tree, 
yen eo Esti = eye for e deserip' 
Glazed and Polished Goods of prices. may be had on 
x icant a on cere 
aoe Of Prices. will be L NARD SUGDEN, Manufacturer of 
“Toad, Det wondsey, respect ‘and tre i +; vente, 
LUTION of PARTNERSHIP,— | from which tort be supplied with every et 
HENRY PASK ( Pask), Baker-street, | Work. which for superiority of workmanship, material, and low 
t, prices, will oa ive the greatest 
P.S. A fall list of prices may be had on application. 








py Wow | BLINDS.--TYLOR & PACE, 
Blind Semuepacearere, sis, Ontrtanest. ofpeins 








H:.nover-squ:re, and ° t 
the following PRICES’ WINDS BLINDS, which they can 
recommend as being in the mauner :—Ve etian iB, 
per square foot, 9d.; holland blinds, on ree, &. 3. best. 
od. ; wire in, be 8, 
i 


eloth, 2s, no ifoda dit, tn hee 
prices and dineanntn te budliens ge tos ena) ou 
application, post 





























HE LANCASHIRE eoaimeeceeen 


Test and ae oe a 


one — 


2 


prefer, 


























FIR} 

60 PER CENT. BONUSES annually after the first. three 
The attention of Merchants, an 
Warehou emen is. partioularly tages. 
by a Ceonpany. the rates being as low.as those of the 
—_ a on Offices, with a return of Py per cent. 
**Tnsurances hitherto ott with other offiees incur no expense 

transferred to 


in 
The tish Set nt mpany of London is now merged 
surance Comp and the renewal receipts: 


the Lancashire Insuran 
be obtained froas the agents as us 
Brye Sep yy Te 


icheion oi Se at t 
AMES B. NORTHCOTT, Secretary to the London Board: 
OTICE of DIVIDEND 


BANK of DEPOSIT. 
aia me Dg tee and INVESTMENT AS80CIA- 








ON, 7, 8t. Marti square, 
The Warrants for the ali -yearly Interest, nt the rate of 5 per 
paying ee ay nvestment Stee! ok of teed 
une, are ready ‘or deliv: and paya) ween 
the hours of Eleven and Three oolock., “ 


Yepositors residing at a distance from London, on appli- 
ati have the Dividend Warran ether with 
¢ poe Naw ve the y Se wy its, tog pest 


on presentation, at the Head Ofivees in in Sandee. or pe 
throuch the Local Agents of the Association, Country Bankers, or 
convenience. of 


in any way, to-su’ <n ov ee ays te vb the: 
vi }OR or le 
Me MORMISON, Managing Director 





dividends in all case« 
July 9, 1853. PETER 


RANCIS MORTON and CO’S 
IMPROVED LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, Points, Ium- 


ee ee honkaten misthde one length, 70s. and is 
Per Lo feet. Glass aemlanocn, with poten aby 
‘or = into orickwork, or sorewed for roofs.or ‘woodwunh Me, 
Metal Points, 


oe gy nd Be a 
ms 368, an 


Me dy 
Wire Ropes of all _ kinds; Patent Wire Strand Fencing; 
proved Patent /OF pee Felt, in rolls. of twenty yards 
economisi ralt, a. sound, &c.; Patent Asp! 
dates F 3 for laying 


cis seormnicaieets £o: Giraatense 
Rov fing Works, 10, North fan mtn gg 7 
Mary's Gate, M ester, Sole Agents for the 
hilator and the Patent Smokeless Furnaces. 














ie 


saad in 
ire Auni- 





at 





r Cent. 
Y¥.—NOTI 
sorter 


ONSET on LOAN, at 3/. 


mh tthe Y’s be de 


=] 


St. Anna. ho, St. ye 
St. James, St. -in-the-F: 
Pa aul, Covent Garden. The amo 
to bear after the 
and isto be secured 
os Forms sant ae 


be obtained by ap; 
Three o’c Tok the dae 
2 or 





_ SS ohoitor 
HOTR—The Trustees meet a the second Wednesday in —_ 
to consider such 2; cations for loans as have been sents 
one clear week at the fore the first day of the month.— 
sureties must be unexeeptionable, 


li 








"0 ARCHITECTS, su) RVEYORS, ENGINBERS, AND 
BUILDERS. 


IGGOTT and CO, 523, New Oxford- street, 
every SFeorption fh — Sie nny ar a te ete aeeieanes Drawing 
Pens of the nt the prices :— 


do. 
ana ever Siher trams eet 
ECORATIVE PAINTING.— 











FREDRUICK SANG, from the Royal Academy, of 

Munich, DEUUKATIVE ARTIS? in PRUBOU, and in all oe 
raanners of I ting; whose works may, be een fn the i 
pebite owns oft deer Be inform his his 
Matias sehinare ‘nabied ¢0 on the 

tice, f private and public buildings 
part ofthe United hs Pas mg Rong te is 
PRANG't Decorative Artist 88, 








” . AND OTHERS. 
cn tae CONTRACTORS. AXD OTHE RSE 


a 
CART.—Apply to Mr. PARMBH, Carman, College-street, 





TO PLUMBERS. GLASSCUTTERS, AND-OTH 


BE DISPOSED OF, an 
BUSINESS, returning about Arey 


Sires clit Peon “abut tia! ina 


Theyre 


nading situs iy 

















Vot. XL—No. 545.1] 


Seen es poser 
I ec and GALWAY MARBLE 


QUARRIES. Depot, Whitehall-wharf, Parliament-street, 
Wee DING at the above Depdt, ex Persian and Omero, 
aver pry BLOCKS Guid. BEAaRt. — VEIN, SICILIAN, 
peat at teeter gt 
000 cubic 
inns ly to Mr. FRAN ie a Proprietor of the Quarries 











foediedal Works, 
SHemorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATR. 
C » Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


WT RBLE Lower Belay PTRCES cnanufactured by improved 


THE BUILDER. 


guest's actiers patent 
PREDERICK RANSOME’S PATENT. 

‘HE SELICEOUS STONE COMPANY 

a pe ee 

being affected in the slightest In appearance it phe 


resembles natural stone, and has n: to cement of 
kind. The sandston: oa and other aliceous material of whieh 





it is com being mbined by means of a fused 
silicate, which vendors %t. in the pinion = the most eminent 
—— unqu ly mee eéatre lestructible than the majority 


ts pales anes maw wand § n bu 2S P 
‘or Architectural pu made of a juality of texture, 
and is admirabl F elapten for ave ry description of a, plain or 
ornamentel, onal Shenmer! Teeotition of design is required, as 
in open Te lea, Vases, Cop’ Foun! 3 
or for the more elaborate used in Ec cal 
Fonts, Monuments, —— imney-pieces, &c. and ws 

of every Pattern. 


Another desoript ion is coe for filtering 





machinery. The Has are invited to view the 
for q and 
ARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS. 
wot? eage >e eeeee 
ranches, at & chea: 
nie for HALLS,  DAIRIES, LARDEHS, ko, 4a “ 


reulars sent on — 
N.B, The “aes Blue” Omnibuses the @ Works every ten 


minutes from the 


ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, of 


C inte , Proprietor of Marble Quarries, and the only 
ni 





person in the dom selling Italian Marble the proses 
of his own ies, begs to inform the gentlemen connected wi 

the marble art that he hes weg ce » in jooten, | a most - 
tensive Depdt of S ay icilian. D Black and 
Gold Marbles, at CAR RA WHARE. T AMES B BAN K, PIM- 
LICO, the foot of bE an —Office Crescent-terrace, 
Millbank, Mr. THOS: THOM PSON, Agent. 








ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S PARK | ai 


BASIN.—MARTIN and WOOD solicit the attention 


of Delldens, & Meson and others, to their stoek of Portland, 
York, and r Slates, Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, ote Laths, Fire-goods, Firestone, &. sold at 
the lowest le prices for Cash. d Head-stones, Ui 

Steps, Landings, &c. cut to order on the shortest notice. Warped. 
{ngs let on hire. A Stock of Northen® Drain Pi: eo 
always on hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, Fine Stuff, 

attention paid to country orders. 





ORSHAM-DOWN, and other BATH and 
PAINSWICK STONB.-MARTIN and WOOD. to 4 
form their Friends and the Building Trade coer 
Seders end [woper for the above ‘Stone will be aang 
tended to b dressed to MARKET-WHARY, REGE ee 
PARK-BA i i 
ATH STONE DEPOT, Great Western 
Paddi n.—EDWARD FLUE 
fly snorm uilders, Masons, and Others that ~ continues to 
supply the Box. hill ‘Ground Stone, Corshamdown, Coombedown, 
leighdown Stone of the quality, and at the lowest 
Forest of Dean Stone in blocks, steps, 


0c: 
Findings, or abe. of of any thickness.—N.B. Stone and other goods 











DE — OF BEST QUAHBITY. 


ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN AND STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 
(DEPOTS.) 


Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 


Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL. 
Castle-fields stebndetesseceks MANCHEST 
-of at the < quarries and d also 


prices at cost for transit 
of the kin eon furnished on application to Bath 
ce, Corsham, Wilts. 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUTLDERS. AND OTHERS. 


HEESEWRING GRANITE.— 
The Cheesewring Granite pany are now prepared Pog 
SUPPLY STONE from their Roe ge of the first quality, de- 
vered to ¢ » Specimens of the stone may be fm and prices 
ascertained, on. application to Mr.  . TREGELLES, 3, Pinners- 
court, Old Broad London, Agent ; orto Mr. J.J. TRATHAN, 
of the Works, Liskeard, w 
N of the column exhibited from these quarries, which 
obtained the Prize Medal at the Exhibition of 1851, extracted 
from the “ Official Illus ogue.” 
Professor ANsTED.—** The quarries which have uced this 
column have not hitherto much worked, but are 
from tem Dotaa sioyoas alisalind” The onsite will be seca to be 
seen to be 
of excellent quality. vr 


EK, and W. STURGE invite particular 

fooled Yorkshire Paving, st du per 100° feet (retail, af ad, per 
t er 

foot); thicker di ditto, at 403, per lod fet; very 405 


to any 
Stone 














fe & 











thick rubbed Paving. in prea cantata den, at 53: 
and Selfaced Slab, of the finest quality: — Betfuced "Paving 
from 3h to $ inches) Sinks, large or small sizes, at 1s, 8d. 
3 pisces; Duchess iy and 18 inch Coping, all at very 
chess, Coun and other Slates; Clay and Stone 
Chimney pote, y me A Tist sent free on application to 
E, Bridge Wharf, City-road. 
Th PIMLICO SLATE-WORKS. 
Patronized by Royalt ute 35 —_y sf time Nobility, the Clergy, 
May Contractors, an: 
Bul genelle AGS USS ENAMELLED SLATE mnotwith- 
—— the itations and Eee Samar of his patent that 
beptea continues to grow in favour with the public, being 
Bese oda she fing St rat poe Engg 
n an of the ined om 
Pi es en, Day tad apr ven, Wine 
ery Vi -wor joes 
that defy competitnnn soar at “litoessee * 
Vine ALEN NTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia 
Company invite attention to their Sas now supplied. 
ite Bee and ae c cuneres ualii They have been 
useum, National Gallery, Sethlem Hospital. 
a pote the Ordnance Works, Model Prison, Pen- 
and other penitentiaries, Maiting Floors in Bedfordshire 
Race Stand ai ton, Ports- 
are kept in stock in large quantities at 
also by Rome. SHARP. 
Belvedere-road, where terms 


and 
Wharf, M 
Tooley-street; and Meus Bieta, tot 








TO ILLIAM PRTER: 34 OTHERS. 


S (late Poynder and 


7, YerEt Wharf, Paddington, and Wouldham 
ime-works, on the Medway, near Rochester, 
all consumers of Grey Stone 

the most advantageous in quantities of 


them terms, 
ae or 100 euble yards, per barge, alongside any wharf 


elsewhe 
AREIICIA STONE CHIMNEY.- 


EEOnS tant chamber chimney-pieces, moulded jambs, 
shelf, for Tondon, a each, free on at Newe Beers 


5, Or. Be, Quotations to rts furnish: 
Sespiaoiniea sacs stathtire, W.B WILKINSON, Prudhoe 


red ae- 


vata 





tone Lime, he can | 


© porous, especially 
i die i ee mtties of Water, 
pai U. 
and which particularly claim the attention of W ater Ce > 


— may ybe seen an fusthes particulars e 








°'s, John-street, Adelphi. EDWARD MENDHAM, Sec. 
= a, 
VENTILATION.—PURE AIR. 





Sheringham’s 
Ventilator 
for the 








Wi ulle: oa: on 
These entilatons are so 


witout the ee lightese mG 
* sey are done 


ee were ek 
2 


the thal the fea of an apartment 
wl being felt by the occupants; and as 


the seceeal wi mee action is not 


evi 
Moet reauind HAY 














DR. ARNOT: VENTILATING CHIMNEY.VALVES 
at the following maces prices :— 

WO: 2: DI UMNO can ccnenegesconarns ecconne eoncee = be 

No. 2. Bronzed and leathered ..........-.-..0+0+ oe 

No. 3. Bronzed and leas thered, with treilis-work.. ®. $a 

No. 4. White and gold as with trellis-work...... 83. 6d. 





PATENT SPINDLED CHINA as wr 
White 8d. per set. 





hope-street, London 
hed n ay Ay years for thesale of qed trom ¢ he best 
snanetioateries at the lowest p prices. 


HURCH and TURRET BELLS, 
EXHIBITION PRIZE oa 
MEDAL granted to 
J. WARNER AND SONS, 
BELL FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


whe are prepared to contract for 
the supply of 


CHUBOR BELLS 








of A wal mers Pel 
liek aaa 
rebung, 
MUSICAL HAND 
BELLS, 
Cloek, House, Ship, Cattle, and 
ovens, ‘other or description, of Bells 
beget in stock. 
ld Bells taken in exchange. 








ENNINGS’S PATENT SHOP SHUTTER- 


SHOE and Paste ee costs HALF the PRICE of the 


a ayy A oe feng 
d from an -, or from the Patentee, 
Gnokes Jt J ENNINGS, 2 29, Great Ohariotte-street, Blackfriars-road. 








YDRAULIC PRESS.—A Powerful 
Hydraul o Pm vie 8-inch ram, FOR SALE ; re 
a WATE FLOOK MACHINE —Apply to Mr. JOHN FRA 
20, North-wharf-road, Paddivgton. 





HE PERMANENT WAY _COMPANY Y | aa 
beg to call the sieeutien of Boards of Directors, E 

and others interested i rag Sr the important 
be derived from my “= Bail thei tented Inventions, not = in 
the saving effected in first cost and maintenance, but also in the 
Prt of the roads so constructed, and the ADDITIONAL 
vy ensured by their adoption beyond any other known 

pon 


The Permenast Way Compan ous Patents are now 
to an extent of nearly 800 miles an in this and 
abroad: the system of Pormenset * Way, patented by . H. 
Barlow, is being ots on one of the most important trunk lines 
in Franee, to an extent of 300 mi a close | ee 
od of” ite merits recently made by some eminent Frenc 


mit Com confines itself to the of Licences for the 
- the different Patents, La anf map oeseg on very reasonable 
9 Ey 





Certificates of sporoval from jhe_ most ey 
may be esnestee Office of the Company, 26, bos coma 
street, W inster, Baws: information as to the cost ‘7; 
construct stems may be obtained. on feation 
to CHAR: MAY, Esq, CE.; or to WILLIAM HOWDEN, 


Secretary. 
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THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHY 
WILL BE FOUND IN THE WORKS PRODUCED BY 


DAY & SON, 
LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN. 


eee Seen 


Th Staff of essTs, 
san large ee endtmien 2 required by M DAYand 


MAPS, PLANS AND SECTIONS, DIAGRAMS, &c..&c, 
FOR HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


and sereerers. stationers 
for the 
Sara 


p= tg fo pes, Pomme bs 
: Ses robe = 3 fe execution of Sana Lithograp 
by the morning 
post, 
To meet the growing demand upon 


received 
by the post may be Tihegrsphed 
sour buon bon weirhey easel he ewe 
wejust erected the largest for 
parvow i the premises 


PATTERN-BOOKS, SHOW-CARDS, LABELS, &c. 


other description of or hy and Colour Printing, 
AY and in poy & st reir of unequalled ex- 
cellence, —_ economy and rar of Ca ay sy The wi 
q Q any. 

finedom ould opp sor DAY and SON fore a 


A 
it will he found, o wing = Mesa extent of this ment, that 
great and 

tion and saving to. 








E 
a 


its manifest advantages, viz. superiori f worl 
mode geoused With antisfeat 


charges, 


the customer. 





MATTHEW DIGBY WYATT, Esq. 


portant 

Namely,  THRGEOMETRICAL MOSAICS OF THE MIDDLE 
“METAL-WORK AND ITS ARTISTIC DESIGN.” 

tina ToRE IND NDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE NINEYEENTH 


pasa ri although elaborate 
oa Senn sold at eee price of uncvlo 
consisting of 160 issued in F 
e 


‘ly printed in colours and 
P a in onle gold, 


ured wo! e 

mr fk. ortuightly a a 
ography e 

Works—to book requ numbers cheaply an: 
quickly—and to geological or or other coloured maps. 

Messrs. DAY and SON are prepared to estimate and undertake 
Works of any extent, and to eee Sa requirement as to quan- 
tity and speed, or necessity as to 











LADIES, Amateurs of Drawing, will find —— 
themetites of their own Sketehes, 


STEE! D PER-PLATE PRI ; 

EEL AND COP RINTING OF EVERY 
delightful competion for 
i can be had of 


2 Ets 
MESSRS. DAY AND SON, 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, London. 


* 








RoxAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 
hereby given, Me Mbat thet he EXHLUBITLON of tne RU RUYAL AbaDin 
daly tion Aladedm tender es uy from ‘Eight look & 


vee ont bea Sener Ag : 


Exhibitors are requested - d for their 
the 28th, or Fridayst the 29th i yy work on 


pie A NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS WILL CLOSE their Nineteenth 


noual Exhibition on the 30th inst. Now from 
dusk.—Gallery, 53, Pallmall. Adm on 0 One hie 
FAHEY, Seceretary. 


JAM 
ALLERY of GERMAN P Gs.— 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the WORKS 
GERMAN 











of MOD: is NOW OPEN 

Ten till ‘A She, ah elias 

Bodom, &0. &e. have oantributed to th Sy 
a 

new works hon this week been par New Bond-street. 











ELEVEN to pov Aree, ae, Galery in 8 

Exypuian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Rot | POLYTECHNIC INS inane raat 
dan Getter 


plained day ats ae oe & to See 
Fira gelock, and every aus 
Bog tots Bat Bere 

— is; 





Childre sie oat Rea 
of, | ( OLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK. — 
of LONDON BY DAY ne | from Half. 
ponent Bi ha Be ta ace Son wo tll 
A variety of favourite 
Comer aa aenans-oonaae 
LISBON and Leng n dam ge 


SHILLING.—The 
ater Reon 
the ‘destraction 
Eatie ey eran ole 755, is exnibited for a short 





the aid of new 

Bute ‘oelgeks_ Admiasi ‘Ove ciara: Soendag at 
| EAL and SON’S EL USTRATED 

nd AECOUE of heart ol a WuSiaad 
dierent quilts. : Fy Hh ware-rooms poi Boge 
severe, belizoems des thels ecbeblichoncas compote 
general of bed-rooms. j 

HEAL and aor, ent and Manufacturers, 
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<a MILLINGTON, Importer of Foreign She 


GLASS. 
Sheet Glass, 


cheaper and 4 better than 
PACKED IN 100 FEET BOXES, a Sane ant QUALITY. 


requests, atten attention to to the e present Prices of Glass and Stock sizes, which are 





















































Winches. Inches, Per 100 fect. |Inches. Inches. Per100feet.|Inches. Inches. Per100feet.|Inches, Inches, Perl00 feet. |Inches. Inches. Per 100feet.|Inches. Inches. Per 100 feet. 
16h by 1 18 by 13 13 «by 4) 
& 4 a Be ee ly) i Hf 2 1 et ) ae , 
A " 138. 7d. m2 10k - it oe se 193 (18h 19 (dt 
oe Se Boek ay 18 3, 19% 0 » 13 a RE > 
8 » 6 144 wy = 108 1640 Oy )S 19 » 13 20 » 133 1d ” mg 
9 » 7 1 oy «(10 198 wey 19s. 19 5 «18% ) 198, 2 06 618 198. ne 198, 
% « 7 15h S108 A ” zs 2 ” 13k al ” 13h = pee by 
iO a 8 16h S 10h 144" 1% 5 eet «3 5 Fires 2} 3 144 
eee 16s, 34, 7 (| «(WO eee 16h 3, 13k >. ae eo oo Ms 
lit »  % 17e ww =—108 15h ogg )2S 1h 17 » 13 Vv o 14 J 23 14h 
ae Tamers | eager oe ome 17; (14h eae 
133 (4. =o 13} ” it / 4 ' 
Onsen scovesisbecbesstoh ae © In sizes 40 by 30, 
~ os = See seneeesssue: 4620 } to 43 by 31. 


IMPROVED PATENT ROUGH PLATE, PLAIN, FLUTED, AND IN QUARRY PATTERNS. 
BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, SHEET, CROWN, AND COLOURED WINDOW GLASS. 
Pumps, Water-closets, and Plumbers’ Ronee Wi Work. Genuine White Lead, Paint, Colours, Varnishes, Brushes, &c. 


T. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 


ariffs of the above on application to 


PURE WHITE SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS, 





HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


Q@LASS, 


1-8th thick, or 2 Ibs. to the foot; 3-16ths, or 3 Ibs.; and 1-4th, or 4 lbs. to the foot, for 


RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 





RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 


It being universally admitted that Glass in Roofs of a permanent character should not be less than one-eighth of an = thick, weighing two pounds to the foot, Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY 


and CO, have directed their attention to the 


manufacture of a description on 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS, THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 


Gent PATENT ta 4 PLATE is manufactured in sizes oxpoent 
wn Glass, wh 


linds are unnecessary, 2 


y for Ridge and Furrow Roo’ iving a span of from 8 to 12 feet. at a price not exceeding weight for weight that of commo 
en used In Greenhouses no eeorehine cose: its NON TRANSPARENG a 


¥ and strength render it eminently suitable for the 


Glazing of Conservatories and Roofs ofall kinds; also Factories, Workshops, &c. for which purposes it is supplied in squares of all sizes, from 8 by 6 inches aud upwards. 
For further information apply to Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. Wear Glass Works, Sunderland. 
N.B.—The Patent Rough Plate is supplied at a much lower cost than the common Rough Plate—May 1, 1851, 


GLASS.—HARTLEY AND CO.’S GLASS TARIFF NEWSPAPER 
Will be forwarded Gratis, on application, “ post-paid,” to 
Wear Glass-works, Sunderland ; or Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, London. 


Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. 








HE LONDON and MANCHESTER 


PLATE-GLASS COMPANY have REMOVED to. their 
warehou BARRAUDS WHARF, WHITE. 
FINARS FLEET STREET eth July 1853 


SLER’S TABLE-GLASS, Chandeliers, 
, Lustres, &c. 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nection with their manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham ; 
established 1807. Richly cut ond e ved . decanters in 
cana, wate and all areas of table- 


r-jugs, goble 
a . 
st Cxoceainely: mocerae price ~~ -~g—~ 


andeliers, for candles 
anal glass always on view. 

to call the 
e LOW ren 


EK. 2 and W. H. JACKSON, be 
© sttenti of Builders and the Trade to t 
oftheir PATENT PLATE GLASS, BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
lity an and finish Kol OUGH 
BROWN. BHEET, COLOURED. and ORNAMENTAL 
in every variety, of the best man 











o= 


at the lowest 
‘and estimates furnished for for ornamental windows, 
either for house or church aa? —All —s- for esti- 


me OxYORDSTaEET” ” °° ris 
HEAP eats sod te pa GLASS.—I beg 


friends pn A the pabitc, Shot I have now com- 
pleted a on Soa ay 9 aINB, and, owing a tothe facility with which I can 
ahi, te oie prices are cabled to Fedor may for 








= ne SUP. 
eae SLXPENCE PER FOOT MN on. 


terms. CHARLES LONG o 
uare.—Cash only. 


mes patterns al in-stock. 
i aan ry most peg ed 
Baker-street, Portman-sq 


OHO CROWN, SHEET, ORNAMENTAL, 


PATENT PLATE, axD PLATE-GLASS Bereta rs 
bee abe y Hy GOSLETT begs to Builders, &. that he 








zace See F su) of EVERY DESCRIPTION # 
lass, now manufactured at LESALE PRICES. 
oJ oaasaink PARSONS begs to inform Architects, 
e trade in that he is enabled toes ly 
BORsED GLAS from 10d, per Foot su 3 White 
6d. a Foot rae ee 5 od iy my 
Ee Fea Tents of lady me Fy = rounally aa | 
Ber inc, yin 








Ccestok horn « CBME NT.J AMES 


iene of es 


onl thattinen can be 
re either as his wens, 


Wiad Bard arg Black ra of ti. xg Pho 
English and French Plaster, &. 


ORTLAND CEMENT. — ASPDIN’S 


ATENT. 
ASPDIN, aH ORD, and CO, have much pleasure in inform- 





, —— that din} — 4 by means 
architects are ikea ony! any increase in price, 


~ stress iedentione Pia us Ponien Poniand 


colour, 
g to call seetion to their SECOND 
superior, to most of the cements 
and sonsiderabl Peheabet. 
i Portland Cement, 


2% had Theda thet cir 
wae ‘taut, Mik: HENRY ROB (BON, 
Liverpool. 


A2XiIFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- 
2 ae valuable qualities of the 


—_ J yelling abe 


aH 














6, South Wharf, Paddincton. 


ORTLAND CEMENT.— 


P CHARLES RICHARDSON has the greatest confidence in 
introducing to the trade the above superior CE » being of 
uniform colour —_ quality (a desideratum never. ae attained 
in Portland Cements). It possesses extraordinary cementitious 
ualities, resists the action MF frost and heat and is more durable 
han ny other Cement ; does not vegetate, turn green, or crack ; 
combine’ with which its eminent hydraulic properties stamp it at 
once as the first cement of the day for work where all the above 
qualities are requisite. It is manufactured on the only principle 
hee Cement can be. and contrary to the statements put forth 
hose ne have hisherto had the monopoly. Manufactured 
ty it GR. rat bane P is Works, near the River Avon, and 
og ayn! to all pare of dom per boat or rail, at a reduced price 


ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 

NORTHFLEET, KENT.—Messrs. ROBINS and CO. solicit 
the attention of their friends and the public to their superior 
Cement, confident that the great improvement in the manufacture 
of the same in 1852, together with the most perio uniformity in 
colour, will ensure to them a continuance of that patronage with 
which they have so long been favoured.—Orders received at the 
Works, and at Great Scotland.yard, Whitehall. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known and | § 
esteemed in London, for plastering purp ses, is a quick- 
coating Comet that re mires a colouring. bar d Se by 
JO ZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank s 
Westininsters and Seel. Vi, Liverpool. 


ARIAN CEMENT for oeinal use, to be 


PAINTED IN A FEW HOURS AND PAPE RED 
WITHIN A COUPLE OF DAYS.—CHARLES FRANCIS and 
SONS, Patentees, and Manufacturers of Roman and Portland 
Cement, &c. &c. Nine Elms, London. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 

FRENCH PLASTER for internal uses.—These well-known 

4 stuccoes dry quickly and can he painted upon within a few 
‘by JOHN BAZLE 


Mad WHITE and 
BROTHERS, Millbank: Sao Westminster, wy 


rast 

















OMAN and OTHER CEMENTS, 

Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, neocons to the 

Patentees, PARKER and WYATT, who, in 179%, first introduced 

PARKER’S ROMAN CEMENT; also Tarras and Port 

Cements, English and French Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, 
Trusses, &c. 

Manufactory, Mill see: + Povier De Commercial-road, 

Lambeth d Pa fapcneee Come 


EKO. & THOS. EARLE, CEMENT MANU. 
FACTURERS, HULL.—Light and Dark, 
made. Manufacturers also, i dealers in mt nas White 

Mastic, Hair, Lias Lime, Laths, Slates, — Slate Slabs, Fire 








bricks. Grindstones, Cement Chimney-tops, ditto Vases, 
f°. Li ay Stucco, &. Marble x otha oi ‘Tmporters of 
ozzolano 





ERMANENT STUCCO WASH, 


WITHOUT SIZE OR eannk CORRUPTIBLE 
INGR: ENT. 


As used at St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park Corner. 

J OHNS and CO. having effected some baie pera improvements 
in the manufacture of this very useful material, confidently offer it 
= the — ofthe Trade and the Public generally, as 

vary oe vanhane ores ver the common Tdme Wash or Water Colour for 
STUCCO or BRICK WORK. It is a Stone Cojour, but may ” 
tinted to any other—DOES wos WASH OFF—is dry in 
twenty-four hours, on, being a non-absorbent, is admirably 
adapted for Railway Stations, Union Workhouses, ks, 
Schools, Prisons, &c. One cwt. will cover 250 It will 
rabfsare for “om and MAY BE EXPOR ED. 1TH PER- 
JOHNS aad CO.’8 STUCCO CEMENT.—This cement, from the 
great es in peice, and its suitableness for be ge as well ° 
Pasnmpanutl qealiaen may be puted or papted a fw ait 
has no caus ro ms may painted or pape ; 
never blisters, cracks. tes; soon becomes as hard as stone; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. 

The merits of the PAINT t-- well 
stucco work of all kinds, and — work generally. “ 
SiPankber Shae 

and 
Thames-street. A liberal allow- 


A 


testimonials, pros: 

as ap Heation to 
rehouse, 22, S 

janes to wholesale 





scat i agents Ph 





ins 
Tagan FREEN and CO. LIME!: 
BURNERS, WOULDHAM-ON-THE-MEDWAY.—Grey 
PP HOMAS FREEN and CO. Manufacturers 
f ROMAN and PORTLAND CEMENT. and PLASTER 
of of PARIS, TUSCANY. Mi WHARF. CANAL-ROAD, KINGSLAND. 


; Caledonian Bridge; and 
No.8, Wharf, Paddington, pacman weston: 








DAPER-HANGINGS and WALL- DECO- 
RATIONS. —E. T. ARCHER, Patentee and Manufac: 
turer of the Royal Tapestry 8 pgs. Every m7 eat aa 
bs phe A gy eg cy’ Haderwork & to ae most 
gating, in powers or the co! or r the 
for fons hoe ke. trom the draw 0! 
ny cole ee tat the most taste. 


best artists in the prays oD 
d a la stock of d all Continental Manufactures. 
nach S Royal Mills, Wandswo ort, Surrey} 


irge 
ine Printing Wor! 
Block Printing Works, 451, Outord street, Lon 














HOMAS FREEN and CO. invite the 

m_ of Contractors, Builders, and others to their 
PORTLAND ‘CEMENT manufactured at their works at Would- 
ham-on-the-Medway, which will be found of superior quality. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The 


superior manner in which the above is ground renders it 

cheaper for concrete or stucco than other lime or cement. The 

shell lime for ms mortar is burnt on rr. roved mimes | hag Son 
anycore. The semabessahy e 


xpressed 
maven 





; and Oontrnetors: of the above, is its best aoe 
wah. Canning, and and Cas Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, June- 
showan, PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 


Oereni of the PaVIDRS: STOCKS, and other Bricks 
_ CHARLES RICHARDSON, 6,South Wharf Paddington. 


ARWICKSHIRE BLUE LIAS LIME. 


attention 























APER-HANGINGS. — JEFFREY, 


ALLEN, and CO . paper Saipess, attention 
of the trade to their op "Pape: Hangings for rts present 
season, which compe overs le an 
from the most elabo’ ire Se to cnoripti he cheaper at, i very that ean 
be produced, an whieh o— are _— that 

PENED | WA mor RD-STREET 
Rave OPENED a WAREHOUSE, at Wo, 600, OXFORD. STREET. 
Fs ad all goods can be obtained on 
GUTTA PERCHA PAPER FOR DAMP Scag a 3 A. and 
Go, are the sole vendors of own remedy for Damp 
115, Whitechapel, near the Obelisk, and 500, Oxfo' 


ogg the ches 





London, at CROSS’S Wholesale and +t 
Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, where builders an 
tide, gan selec frou tock of A ee 


Drawing: —_ 


red! 
Good Bed-room Papers.....+.+-ssesseesseree 
peers Marble, Gantt, ‘and Oak Pape we frenh 
Sufins and Flock 


aw 


PRE INSURANCE AGENCY. CY. — 10 


EYORS. CLERKS OF | wo 
BUILDERS. pee 5 OI 


a, ba pew pe t 
7. whic Haeockeae a4 


d important vag Foe Agency. 
to podg thay pean 









Satins and Fi 











rred to 
Manager, HENRY Sicren, ‘Tog 3, 








